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INTELLECTUALS AND POLITICS IN 
WESTERN HISTORY* 


Harry J. BENDA 
Yale University 


é¢4 NTELLECTUALS are people who wield the power of the 

I spoken and the written word,” wrote Joseph A. Schumpeter, 
“and one of the touches that distinguish them from other people 
who do the same is the absence of direct responsibility for practical 
affairs.”* The purpose of this essay is to enquire into the causes 
of this common-sense—and commonly accepted—dictum, and to 
do so by means of analyzing the role of intellectuals as participants 
in the political history of the West. We are, then, endeavoring 
neither to assess the indirect influence which individual intellectuals 
may have exerted on that history through their work nor to in- 
vestigate the far broader problem of the impact of ideas on history 
in general. Our quest is for the intellectual as political actor, for 
the philosopher-king—in Schumpeter’s view a contradiction in 
terms, in historical experience the exception to the rule of Western 
politics.” 

At first sight, the intellectuals’ lack of direct responsibility for 
practical political affairs appears paradoxical, for a moment’s re- 
flection suffices to show that their skills are, functionally speaking, 
indispensable to any political system. If administration in its 
broadest sense calls for a high and more or less sophisticated de- 
gree of literacy, every polity, every viable political group or move- 
ment, needs ideological cohesion. Thus, throughout history (its 
recorders are, of course, intellectuals), intellectuals have of neces- 
sity performed politically indispensable tasks, either as sacral in- 
tellectuals—priests and clerics (clercs)—or as secular intellectuals 


* This essay is a considerably revised version of a paper read at the annual 
meeting of the American Historical Association in Chicago in December, 1959. 

1 Joseph A. Schumpeter, Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy (New York, 
3rd ed., 1950), p. 147. 

* By contrast, intellectuals are playing leading roles in many contemporary 
non-Western polities. I have discussed this problem in a companion article, 
“Non-Western Intelligentsias as Political Elites,’ The Australian Journal of 
Politics and History, VI (Nov., 1960), 205-218. 
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such as chroniclers, administrators, lawyers, and judges. We are, 
of course, by no means asserting that performing politically sig- 
nificant work is the only, or even the most important, social function 
of the intellectual in history. The very opposite may, indeed, be 
far truer of the majority—and for reasons which we will presently 
examine. Whatever their proportion—and generalizing about an 
almost notoriously individualistic group of people, let alone analyz- 
ing it statistically, is a hazardous undertaking at best—let it suffice 
that some intellectuals do perform distinct and essential political 
functions ; the percentage of those involved in politics may, inci- 
dentally, be greatest in societies with a low level of general literacy. 

Our next problem, that of defining the intellectual in social, not 
to say sociological, terms, necessitates historical differentiation. 
While the political tasks performed by intellectuals—or rather, 
those requiring the specific skills usually associated with sacral or 
secular intellectuals, or with both—are, as we said, functionally in- 
separable from politics as such, there has been a marked change in 
the intellectual personnel in the course of history. Indeed, as a 
distinct and more or less sizable group, intellectuals are a relatively 
modern phenomenon. As long as education by and large remained 
the privilege of the few, politically important intellectual work was 
as a rule performed by the educated members of aristocracies, 
gentries, or oligarchies. Thus, insofar as intellectuals were politi- 
cally significant in Athenian, Roman, and medieval times—and for 
that matter well into the eighteenth century, it was their member- 
ship in a larger social entity, and only secondarily their expertise, 
that as it were bestowed on them whatever political influence or 
power they possessed. In other words, membership in intrinsically 
powerful and influential groups allowed them ipso facto entry into 
one specialized, yet socially quite exclusive, field of activity. For 
sure, there were frequent exceptions to this general rule, notably 
among the medieval clergy, some of whose members often were of 





common birth. Yet the clergy as such, particularly the secular 
clergy, formed an elite group with large, vested social and eco- 
nomic interests, and a group intricately connected with the feudal 
nobility. 

To avoid confusion we must add that, while access to intellectual 
pursuits remained for many centuries a monopoly of the privileged 
few, intellectuals have not at all times necessarily served as mere 
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adjuncts to the social class of their origin. Revolts of the under- 
privileged have in fact been almost invariably led by members of 
upper-class intelligentsias, sacral as well as secular. If this is the 
exception rather than the rule, by our own definition it is nonethe- 
less logical and inescapable: Politics, including the politics of oppo- 
sition, requires the services of intellectuals; and for many cen- 
turies such intellectuals could only be found among the privileged 
minorities. The crucial point of our analysis is not that of the 
intellectuals’ identification with either “ins” or “outs,” but that 
regardless of the side they choose intellectuals have tended to speak 
for and politically act in behalf of others rather than speak and 
act politically in their own behalf. To re-formulate Schumpeter, 
intellectuals have as a rule not been political actors in their own 
right ; they have, rather, performed ancillary, if doubtless essential, 
political services for others in society. 

The intellectuals’ membership in ruling classes tends to obscure 
the ancillary, delegated, nature of their power. It is more readily 
discernible in the gradual growth of the centralized monarchical 
state of late medieval Europe with its royal bureaucracy. The new 
bureaucracy represented the rising urban intelligentsia, the fore- 
runner of the professional intellectuals of modern times, who de- 
rive their status—and for the greater part their income—from 
their individual intellectual pursuits rather than from membership 
in a socially dominant or wealthy class. An increasing supply of 
such educated urban laymen ultimately enabled the monarchs to 
free themselves from the monopoly of the predominantly clerical, 
sacral intellectuals of the Church, who socially were a part of the 
landed aristocracy of feudal Europe. These new secular clercs 
depended for their employment and raison d’étre entirely on the 
monarchy. Their intrinsic powerlessness—welcome to their em- 
ployers as it was—graphically demonstrates the possibility of 
divorcing intellectual political labor from inherent political power 
derived from social status.’ 

At the outset of the new era the secular clercs owed their political 
functions, prestige, and influence to their royal masters. Their 
successors continued to perform similarly delegated tasks at the 
behest of the urban bourgeoisie, which was assuming political 


*In passing we may note similarities with the Chinese scholar-gentry, even 
though the parallel should not be driven too far. 
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power in parts of Europe from the late eighteenth century onward. 
The relationship between master and servant, it is true, is again 
increasingly blurred, since so many intellectuals are themselves 
members of the new ruling class. 

The consolidation of bourgeois society virtually coincided with 
two significant developments, viz., a vast expansion in the number 
of intellectuals on the one hand and a functional division within 
the body intellectual on the other. Both have profoundly af- 
fected the political role of the intellectual in Western history. 
The increase in numbers was due to the democratization of 
education, functional division to progressive specialization and 
professionalization in human knowledge, in the course of which 
the prized uomo universale of the Renaissance gradually gave way 
to the experts of modern times. This latter development is relevant 
to our discussion because of the predominant role of the profes- 
sional lawyer in parliamentary politics, where both his expertise 
and his availability in terms of time make him, as Max Weber has 
observed, the politically active modern intellectual par excellence.‘ 
But if the hard-headed lawyer’s services and those of the journalist 
are indispensable, those of the professional, “pure” academic in- 
tellectual can apparently be more readily dispensed with. A century 
ago, de Tocqueville predicted that democracy would prize the in- 
tellectual less than aristocracy did ;*° indeed, the political decline of 
the pure intellectual, far from being a uniform or universal 
phenomenon in recent Western history, is closely correlated with 
the degree to which democracy has actually supplanted aristocracy, 
a process which is still continuing here and there in Western 
Europe. 

Admittedly academic intellectuals, whose supply is more plentiful 
than ever before, have not necessarily ceased to be politically sig- 
nificant. On the contrary, the politics of capitalistic, democratic 
nation-states obviously require more rather than less of their 
services as ideologues, pamphleteers, and propagandists. Nonethe- 
less, it is the professional lawyer, the professional journalist, and 
quite recently the professionals in public relations and communi- 


“From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology, tr. and ed. by H. H. Gerth and 
C. Wright Mills (New York, 1946), pp. 85 and 94-95. 

® Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America, tr. by Henry Reeve, ed. 
eae? Steele Commager; abr. ed. (London, 1946), Chapters XX and 
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cations who are as a rule far more closely allied to the actual 
wielders of political power than is the intellectual proper, the pro- 
fessional generalist, if you will, who has apparently paid for 
specialization by forfeiting much of his predecessors’ political in- 
fluence. Nor is this all, For any rough-and-ready identification of 
the intellectual with the powers that be, especially with his own 
class, becomes progressively difficult to apply to modern times, 
whatever its validity in earlier periods. Doubtless many bourgeois 
intellectuals still perform usual, or typical, ancillary services for 
their own class in capitalistic democratic societies. At the same 
time, however, the alienation of many an intellectual from these 
very societies has become an at least equally significant phenomenon 
in modern Western history. 

We already indicated in passing that alienation or aloofness 
from the world of reality, including the world of politics, is doubt- 
less an intrinsic concomitant of the intellectual’s preoccupation with 
theory and abstraction. Not surprisingly, it is in the role of the 
critic who applies the yardstick of theoretical perfection to social 
and political reality that the intellectual has often exerted his 
greatest, albeit indirect, political influence; by the same token he 
may of course also forfeit or willfully scorn participation in actual 
politics. The internal dilemma confronting the thinker as would-be 
political actor is perhaps nowhere better exemplified than in Plato’s 
philosopher-king. 

Though the gulf between social reality and social theory is very 
likely inherent in the very ambivalence of the intellectuals’ atti- 
tude to politics and well demonstrated by incidental intellectual 
protest against the status quo in most eras, it is very likely that it 
has actually increased since the Renaissance. But this, in turn, is 
tantamount to saying that alienation has been the lot of increasing 
numbers of intellectuals almost from the very moment when the 
new intelligentsia emerged in Western history. The gulf was 
caused by what might be termed an intellectual time-lag. The 
greater part of the Western intellectual tradition, that is to say, 
has remained rooted in the values of classical and medieval social 
thought. Since much of this tradition is aristocratic, other-worldly, 
and universalistic, it is bound to alienate its modern adherents 
from a predominantly secular, democratic, nationalistic, and capital- 
istic social and political order. In part, this intellectual time-lag 
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has doubtless been perpetuated by liberal higher education, whose 
increasing social democratization over the past two centuries has 
not been paralleled by a democratization of its content-matter, espe- 
cially in Europe. The alienation of some modern intellectuals is, then, 
caused by their continued allegiance to values which are intrinsically 
hostile to the development of the post-Renaissance Western world ; 
though sociologically members of the bourgeoisie, their training 
has made of them in many respects aristocratic—or at any rate 
genteel gentry—survivors in a non-aristocratic social setting.® 

The beginnings of this modern alienation on a larger scale can 
be most clearly discerned among the Northern humanists such as 
Erasmus and Thomas More, who opposed the social, economic, 
political, and in some instances also the religious developments of 
their times by recourse to essentially traditional values, classical 
or medieval. Their opposition and hostility to contemporary de- 
velopments ultimately rendered them, in spite of their short-lived 
social prominence, politically impotent.* But by perpetuating the 
values of traditional social thought and by stamping them in- 
delibly on Western education, they started—or at least furthered— 
a long-lasting process of alienation between the pure intellectual 
and modern Western social reality. 

Among the humanists’ more interesting progeny are the so- 
cialist intellectuals of the last one hundred years or so. Karl Marx 
was not only, in R. H. Tawney’s memorable phrase, the last of 
the Schoolmen, but he was in large measure also a lineal descendant 
of the humanists. There is, however, a significant sociological and 
political difference between these two dissenting groups of in- 
tellectuals. The humanists were, in fact, would-be philosopher- 
kings par excellence ; by and large, they spoke only for themselves, 
rather than representing another social class or group, or perform- 
ing ancillary delegated political services for anyone. By contrast, 


* Julien Benda, in his famous La Trahison des Clercs, written in the 1920's, 
took it for granted that the intellectuals’ proper task was this very aloofness 
from the harsh realities of the new order. He castigated those of his fellow- 
intellectuals who had abandoned classical and medieval universalism in favor 
of realism, nationalism, etc. The Betrayal of the Intellectuals, tr. by Richard 
Aldington (Boston, 1955), esp. pp. 143-163. Benda’s plea, moving yet socio- 
logically naive, is to some extent echoed in Walter Lippmann’s book, The 
Public Philosophy (New York, 1956). 

™On Erasmus, see the essay by H. Trevor-Roper in Historical Essays 
(London, 1957), pp. 35-60. 
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the modern socialist intellectuals appear to revert to the norm of 
performing such services for one social class, admittedly often in 
an act of unrequited love. The ancillary character of their position 
is clearly indicated by the difficulties they encounter in gaining con- 
trol over proletarian movements that in most Western countries 
are intrinsically dominated by the real class leadership. In this 
respect the socialist intellectuals come closer to the philosophes 
of the eighteenth century than to the humanists of the sixteenth: 
where the philosophe was invariably forced to abdicate to his en- 
lightened despot, the socialist intellectual in the West almost 
always has to bow to the union boss. It is as a rule only in tech- 
nically—and in a way also socially—underdeveloped societies that 
Marxian socialists have been able to place themselves at the helm 
of revolutionary movements and to play, in the virtual absence of 
a proletarian class leadership, the role of philosopher-kings dis- 
guised as the dictatorship of the proletariat.® 

Up to this point we have seemingly been concerned with the 
explaining and amplifying of Schumpeter’s dictum. We have 
tried to show that the philosopher-king, the professional intellectual 
unattached to social forces and ruling in his own right, has re- 
mained a virtually untried postulate in Western history. We shall 
presently examine the very illuminating and interesting exceptions 
to this rule. But let us first ask ourselves why it should be the 
rule, in spite of the fact that since Plato’s time many intellectuals 
have argued in favor of more or less unfettered rule by their own 
kind.® Schumpeter’s statement is in a sense tautological: Intel- 
lectuals do not rule because they cannot; being intellectuals, they 
eo ipso do not have access to practical affairs. In our earlier dis- 
cussion of the problem of alienation we have found several factors 


® Needless to say, this un-Marxian truism has barely ever been explicitly 
acknowledged by Marxists. In one revealing passage, however, Lenin in 1908 
came close to admitting it frankly: “The history of all countries shows that 
the working class, exclusively by its own effort, is able to develop only trade 
union consciousness. . . . The theory of socialism, however, grew out of the 
philosophic, historical, and economic theories that were elaborated by .. . 
the intellectuals.” V. I. Lenin, What is to be done? (Moscow, 1947), p. 42. 
In suppressing the revolt of the Kronstadt Soviet in 1921, Lenin symbolically 
translated this insight into practice for the first time. Cf. D. W. Treadgold, 
Twentieth Century Russia (Chicago, 1959), p. 197. 

*Contemporary social scientists in particular have often raised the cry for 
rule by intellectuals of their own variety. See, e.g., Karl Mannheim, Ideology 
and Utopia (London, 1936), Ch. III, a 1 Freedom, Power and Democratic 
Planning (London, 1951), p. 64. 
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that may account for the gulf between intellectual pursuits and 
practical politics in modern times. Max Weber has, in fact, cogently 
argued that the realms of thinking and doing are, and should be, 
incompatible, simply because they call for intrinsically different 
types of “calling,” and thus for essentially different types of 
human beings.’° As we shall presently see, intellectuals have here 
and there ventured into ruling, Weber’s typology and warning not- 
withstanding. Yet, while outside the Atlantic community rule by 
intellectuals has in recent years become the norm rather than the 
exception, in modern Western history at least rule by intellectuals 
has indeed remained an exception. 

We may come closer to a key to our problem along Marxian, or 
at least quasi-Marxian, lines. Marx, it is true, reduced the prob- 
lems of historical causation ad absurdum. Yet without adopting 
the Marxian class struggle and without positing an alleged primacy 
of economic over political power—Marx in fact almost totally 
ignored political and military power as independent factors, we 
may borrow his concepts of structure and superstructure for our 
purposes. 

Marx unhesitatingly assigned the intellectual as a social category 
to the superstructure, simply because he could not assign him class 
status proper. Marx did not—indeed how could he?—deny that 
intellectuals could play important historical roles; but to him their 
importance was circumscribed by their intrinsic classlessness, which 
at best reduced them to being political midwives to such economic 
classes proper as feudal nobility, bourgeoisie, or proletariat." 
Using his terminology, intellectuals could be politically powerful 
only if social classes, deriving political power through access to and 
control of economic power, delegated it to them. We saw that in 
pre-modern times intellectuals were as a rule not so much a recog- 
nizable and separate professional group as they were members of 

*” See his famous lectures on “Politics as a Vocation” and “Science as a 
Vocation,” reprinted in From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology, pp. 77-128 
and 129-156. The translation is somewhat inaccurate, for Weber spoke of 
calling rather than of vocation, and science has a far narrower connotation 
in modern English than the German Wissenschaft. 

™ Incidentally, according to Marx, the intellectuals’ classlessness also allows 
them ideologically to rise above their class of social origin, e.g., the bour- 
geoisie, and hence to embrace ‘progressive’ ideologies, or at any rate to 
acquire a supra-class ‘scientific’ knowledge of the totality of the historical 


and social process. In this sense Marx is guilty of what I would call the 
Platonic heresy, as are a goodly number of intellectuals since Marx. 
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the ruling classes. The modern intelligentsia, while it has grown 
into such a group, is on the other hand no longer necessarily an 
adjunct of economically preponderant classes. It follows that its 
political potential has been reduced to that of midwifery in the 
superstructure. 

Thus far Karl Marx, paradoxical begetter of dictatorships of in- 
tellectuals.1? All we have to do now is to de-emphasize his economic 
determinism and to say that the prerequisite for the exercise of 
substantive and decisive political action is power. As often as not, 
political power derives from control over wealth, as Aristotle and 
Madison among many others had said before Marx; but whether a 
ruling group possesses economic power or even pure political power, 
such as is found in charismatic leadership, the fact remains that the 
intellectuals’ métier, the handling of ideas and words, however in- 
fluential it may be in affecting politics, does not readily generate or 
endow its practitioners with political power. 

In short, as long as political power is exercised by either an 
economically or, in rarer instances, by a militarily predominant 
class or classes, intellectuals are relegated to the performance of 
auxiliary services delegated to them. Whatever intellectuals may 
be, they usually are not a class by Marxian or other standards. To 
function as political actors in their own right, the normal wielders 
of political power, such as gentries, aristocracies, landowners, or 
entrepreneurs, must cease to exercise it and thus allow the intel- 
lectuals to constitute themselves a ruling class proper. This can 
happen when an entire political system collapses, so that hitherto 
powerful social classes are abdicating, or are forced to abdicate, 
their control; or it can occur when the equilibrium between con- 
tending forces in society is temporarily perturbed to such an extent 
that a momentary vacuum exists in which none of them can 
effectively exercise political power. A third, though less frequent, 

The painful fact that it is the intelligentsia which is the actual ruling 
group in the early stages of Communism has, of course, never been admitted 
by Marxists. For a recent re-statement of the official interpretation, to which 
we have referred in the text, see Oscar Lange, Some Problems Relating to 
the Polish Road to Socialism (Warsaw, 1957), p. 28: “Wherein lies the 
specific character of the intelligentsia? In the fact that it is not really a 
class. Its position comes from the supersiructure and not from production 
relations. . . . Its very essence prevents it from being an independent force; 
it can only express the opinions and wishes of the working class. . . . It can 


help, but it is not the social force which by itself can bring about social 
change. . . .” See also n. 8 above. 
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possibility exists if an entirely new community is founded by and 
under the leadership of intellectuals in a more or less artificial 
social vacuum. 

Whether or not some intellectuals will make themselves rulers 
under these propitious circumstances depends in large measure on 
imponderables, such as the temperament, ideological zeal, and the 
will-to-power of the intellectuals confronted by the opportunity. 
Many if not most intellectuals, let us remind ourselves, may not 
only have no political ambitions whatever but may actually scorn 
politics altogether. But Plato has hardly ever been without disciples, 
and they—to use Machiavelli’s terminology—are as much creatures 
of fortuna as of virt&. For sure, power vacuums need not in- 
variably or inevitably be filled by intellectuals; they can, for ex- 
ample, be filled by a military coup. But the existence of such a 
vacuum is a prerequisite, a sine qua non, for the philosopher-king’s 
coming to power. Only when the normal wielders of power lie 
prostrated can he ascend the throne. 

Very frequently, though neither exclusively nor invariably, the 
conditions conducive to the intellectuals’ emergence as a ruling 
class will appear in the course of profound revolutionary change. 
The close connection between intellectuals and revolutions has, 
of course, often been pointed out; in modern Western history, 
especially, there barely is a revolution for which the ground had 
not been ideologically prepared by intellectuals.‘* Our main con- 
cern, however, is not with the ideologies of revolutions but with 
the active political part played by the ideologues in revolutions. 

Mainly for the purpose of contrasting him with Calvin, we 
should perhaps mention Martin Luther, even though at best he only 
was a sacral intellectual turned political leader malgré lui. Luther, 
that is to say, did not seek to superimpose a new political order on 
German society. Indeed, his and his movement’s survival had to be 
assured by an alliance with the powers that were; politically speak- 
ing Luther ended up by performing ancillary political services for 
some of the German princes, thus restoring in some respects the 
medieval role of the sacral intellectual.** 


% For one famous example, see Alexis de Tocqueville, The Old Regime and 
the French Revolution, tr. by Stuart Gilbert (New York, 1955), pp. 138-148. 
%4#Cf. Roland H. Bainton, Here I Stand: A Life of Martin Luther (New 
York, 1955), pp. 184-187 and 244 f. See also G. Barraclough, Factors in 
German History (Oxford, 1951), pp. 71 ff. 
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Perhaps the most instructive negative secular examples are the 
revolutions of 1848, which Sir Lewis Namier has so aptly and 
graphically dubbed “The Revolution of the Intellectuals.”** Par- 
ticularly in its German setting, 1848 is the almost classic case of 
intellectuals’ aspiring to political leadership in a revolution that fell 
far short of being a social revolution. Once the brief interlude of 
initial indecision had passed, the intellectuals, unwilling to be obedi- 
ent ancillaries to either bourgeoisie or monarchy, forfeited the sem- 
blance of short-lived political eminence that had been theirs at 
the outset.’® 


We can now turn to some of the examples of intellectuals acting 
as an independent ruling class in the sense that their regimes— 
short-lived as a rule—constituted a virtual dictatorship of intel- 
lectuals superimposed upon and independent from other social 
classes.‘7 John Calvin’s Geneva and, more spectacularly still, 
Puritan Massachusetts provide good examples of sacral intellectuals 
in supreme power ; Oliver Cromwell’s case is less illustrative, for 
in spite of significant similarities, Cromwell was above all a mili- 
tary leader rather than a pure inteilectual.1* Calvin’s interregnum is 
interesting since it did not take place in a social vacuum but was 
forced on powerful classes, especially a wealthy city bourgeoisie ; 
in the absence of profound upheaval, Calvin’s rule was to a large 
extent made possible by factors of international politics affecting 
the city of Geneva.'® By contrast, Massachusetts in the 1640’s was 
terra nova, a vacuum which the Saints proceeded to fill with a 


*L. B. Namier, “1848: The Revolution of the Intellectuals,” Proceedings 
of the British Academy, XXX (1944), 1-124. 

See the penetrating analysis in Leonard Krieger, The German Idea of 
Freedom: History of a Political Tradition (Boston, 1957), pp. 329-340 and 
passim. The parallel between the intellectuals of 1848 and Erasmus and his 
followers is rather striking. See Trevor-Roper, n. 7 above. 

7In this category we can, by definition, not include the isolated intellectual 
who, as an individual, may have risen to political prominence or leadership 
within the framework of an established social or political system, such as e.g., 
Woodrow Wilson. -Even Thomas G. Masaryk is not a typical example. 

*® See Trevor-Roper, op. cit., pp. 202-203. On the problem of Puritanism 
and the intellectuals, see also Alan Simpson, Puritanism in Old and New 
England (Chicago, 1955), pp. 106-107. Cf. Crane Brinton, The Anatomy of 
Revolution (New York, 1958), pp. 117 and 123, resp. 

See George L. Mosse, The Reformation (New York, 1955), pp. 49-57; 
and Roland H. Bainton, The Age of the Reformation (Princeton, 1956), pp. 
50-51. 
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sacral polity of their own devising, unhampered for long by the 
need to take into account other social interests.*° 


The French and Russian Revolutions are, of course, the most 
spectacular examples of secular intellectuals as temporary ruling 
classes. The American Revolution only partly belongs in the same 
category, for although its leadership consisted of many intellectuals 
who were not necessarily acting in behalf of economically dominant 
classes, it did not create an intellectual regime as such. That revo- 
lution, in other words, was political rather than social; and its 
makers—admittedly with some notable exceptions—were men of 
substance who derived their continued political power from in- 
herent social status rather than from their intellectual pursuits. 
They thus belong to the generically more conventional prototype 
discussed in an earlier part of this paper.** 


The anatomy of revolution has in recent years been brilliantly 
discussed by such writers as Crane Brinton** and Eric Hoffer.” 
For our purposes it is not necessary to dwell on their acute ob- 
servations concerning the internal pattern, or stages, of revolutions, 
or on the valuable distinctions both writers have drawn between 
moderates—who as a rule are the pure intellectuals, the men of 
the word—and extremists—the radical zealots, prophets, or seers 
who, as Hoffer shows, frequently are thwarted intellectuals. It is 
enough to point out that sociologically these successful intellectual 
revolutionaries constitute themselves a ruling class proper and 
that, whatever ideological identification with other sociai classes 
they may proclaim, they in fact rule for and by themselves, sub- 
ordinating society to their visionary patterns of social perfection. 
Their regimes are, then, almost purely political, unconnected with 
economic or other kinds of power. In other words, Robespierre’s 
was as little a bourgeois revolution as was Lenin’s its proletarian 


” For an excellent analysis, see, e.g., Thomas J. Wertenbaker, The Puritan 
Oligarchy: The Founding of American Civilization (New York and London, 
1947). 

“Brinton, The Anatomy of Revolution, constitutes a brilliant comparative 
analysis of the English, American, French, and Russian revolutions. For a 
recent critique of Brinton see George Nadel, “The Logic of the Anatomy of 
Revolution, with Reference to the Netherlands Revolt,” Comparative Studies 
in Society and History, II (1959-60), 473-484. 

“Brinton, op. cit., esp. Chapters 5-8. 

* Eric Hoffer, The True Believer: Thoughts on the Nature of Mass Move- 
ments (New York, 1958), esp. Chapters 15-17. 
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counterpart.** Both were, initially at least, true to the Platonic 
philosopher-king—-with a vengeance.”® 

If a social revolution and, in fewer instances, a spontaneous 
social vacuum are the prerequisites and raison d’étre for the emer- 
gence of intellectuals as ruling classes, the relative brevity of their 
regimes, the ratson de disparaitre of their monopoly of power, can 
be accounted for in terms of a more or less gradual normalization 
of society. What Brinton has called the Thermidorean stage of 
revolutions is only the first step in the direction of normalization, 
heralding in the ultimate emergence, or re-emergence, onto the 
political stage of classes in control of economic or other sub- 
stantive social power. This process can conceivably follow different 
paths and proceed at different speeds; in some instances it may be 
aided by external factors. 

Thus, in the cases of Calvin and Cromwell, the possessors of 
economic wealth, after a brief spell of temporary political dis- 
placement which had not deprived them of the sources of their 
power, rather quickly and easily ousted the dictatorship of the in- 
tellectuals that had usurped control in a moment of disequilibrium. 
British intervention, combined with the rise of economically power- 
ful—landed as well as commercial—classes, ultimately destroyed 
the Puritan oligarchy’s political monopoly in Massachusetts. In 
eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century France it was the bour- 
geoisie, triumphant after the Revolution rather than during it, 
that ultimately rendered impossible a return of the intellectuals 
already displaced by Napoleon. The liquidation of the Russian 
Revolution has, perhaps, not yet been completed ; but even there, 
the regime of the intellectuals proper was short-lived. In Russia 
the formerly powerful classes were virtually destroyed, and the 
ensuing vacuum has apparently not yet been filled by the emer- 
gence of numerically and economically significant alternative social 
classes. As yet, the process of normalization has, therefore, tended 


* A discussion of the fascist and nazi dictatorships is purposely avoided, 
since they raise many complex problems, such as the politics of the “mass 
society” and the role of charismatic leadership, which cannot be adequately 
covered in this brief essay. 

® Some of Plato’s modern critics have tried to show that Plato has, in 
fact, fathered modern dictatorships. See in particular Karl R. Popper, The 
Open Society and its Enemies (London, 1949), Vol. I, “The Spell of Plato” ; 
and Richard H. S. Crossman, Plato To-day (London, 1937; rev. ed., New 
York, 1959). 
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to take place within the Communist Party itself, in which the 
organizers and bureaucrats—if not the managers**—have displaced 
the revolutionary intelligentsia of early Bolshevism. As Arthur 
Koestler showed in Darkness at Noon, the purges of the 1930's 
were, in part, a gruesome symbol of the process of Soviet normali- 
zation. And Milovan Djilas actually insists that these controllers of 
economic power already constitute a new class, in the Marxian 
sense of the word; and he wistfully comments on the ouster of the 
intellectuals proper from their ranks.** 

In the context of our earlier presentation, normalization means 
that political power is once again closely allied to other sources 
of social control, notably to economic power, and is thus no longer 
operating in a vacuum. The inevitable concomitant is that politically 
ambitious intellectuals cease to be a ruling class and are once again 
reduced to the performance of what we have called ancillary 
political services. Often, it is true, the revolutionary intellectuals 
themselves may be devoured by the revolutions they begot and led ; 
but their demise, or liquidation, as individuals does not obliterate 
the functional need for intellectuals in the post-revolutionary 
settlement. Social normalcy, however, has apparently no place for 
the philosopher-king ; it can only use the services of the intellectual 
as an adjunct in the political process, devoid—as Schumpeter de- 
fined it—of “direct responsibility for practical affairs.”** 


“Cf. James Burnham, The Managerial Revolution: What is Happening 
in the World (New York, 1941). 

* Miiovan Djilas, The New Class: An Analysis of the Communist System 
(New York, 1957), pp. 52 and 128-129. Cf. also Fedor Stepun, “The Russian 
Intelligentsia and Bolshevism,” The Russian Review, XVII (1958), 263-277 ; 
Richard Pipes, “The Historical Evolution of the Russian Intelligentsia,” 
Daedalus, LXXXIX (1960), 487-502. This entire issue of Daedalus is de- 
voted to the Russian intelligentsia, and it contains several important con- 
tributions. 

*For an interesting recent discussion of the American intellectual in 
politics, see George Lichtheim, “The Role of the Intellectual,” Commentary, 
XXIX (1960), 295-307. Lichtheim’s historical approach is in some respects 
similar to the one adopted in this essay. 
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AM going to suggest in this paper that Moliére’s attitude 

toward the values of the honnétes gens was more problematic 
in his maturer years than we have usually allowed and that both 
Le Misanthrope and, to a lesser though still considerable degree, 
Tartuffe can best be understood in the light of their author’s in- 
creasing awareness of the inadequacies of honnéteté. Quite pos- 
sibly it would be instructive to extend my inquiry to all the plays 
of the “middle period” —to Dom Juan, L’ Avare and Georges Dan- 
dint I shall limit myself, however, for the time being, to Le 
Misanthrope and Tartuffe. 


As I propose to consider Orgon and Alceste as in several im- 
portant respects related characters, some preliminary justification 
for viewing them in this way is called for. Whatever truth there 
may be in the ingenious arguments of Michaut and more lately of 
Mr. John Cairncross concerning the early versions of Tartuffe,* 
it is at least clear that in the final version Orgon is more than a 
simple dupe who is at last enlightened. He is a human being ex- 
alted by strange aspirations and cruelly deceived by human in- 
gratitude and disloyalty. The telling lines in Act V, for instance, 
where Orgon cries out in pain: 


Quoi! sous un beau semblant de ferveur si touchante 
Cacher un coeur si double, une ame si méchante! 
Et mot, qui l’ai regu gueusant et n’ayant rien... 


(V, i, 1601-1603) 


‘The “caractére incertain et presque énigmatique des pieces quil donne 
entre 1664 et 1669” was remarked on by Brunetiére, who added, however, 
that “la signification n’en est pas claire ;—il y semble admettre que la nature 
ait besoin quelquefois d’étre modifiée.” Cf. also some suggestive observations 
in an article by Oscar Mandel on “Moliére and Turgenev,” Comparative 
Literature, IX (1959), 233-249. 

*Michaut, Les Luttes de Moliére (Paris, 1925) ; J. Cairncross, New Light 
on Moliére (Geneva and Paris, 1956). 
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bear no relation to the immediately preceding speech, in which 
Cléante tries to discuss measures for dealing with the situation 
created by Tartuffe’s threats. There is no reason why they should 
be spoken at this point, or indeed at all, unless we assume that 
Orgon has been brooding over the wrong done to him during the 
preceding speeches and then bursts out with a cry of anguish 
that he can no longer contain. This seems to be confirmed by the 
brief pause that ensues, a pause during which the audience be- 
comes suddenly aware that Orgon has been not only tricked but 
cruelly wounded (there are similar passages in L’Avare and in 
Georges Dandin), and by the bitter misanthropic outburst of the 
next line—totally unnecessary if the nature of the dupe has not 
now come to occupy a central position beside that of the deceiver in 
the play: “C’en est fait, je renonce a tous les gens de bien.” 

In the final version of Tartuffe Orgon’s spiritual aspirations, 
grotesque as they may be, cannot be considered as providing only 
mechanically the situation in which the principal figure of the 
comedy can operate. The action of the play is not uniquely con- 
cerned with the evils of the Saint-Sacrement. Nor does all Cléante’s 
cautious talk about reason and moderation in religion and about 
distinguishing true and false dévots conceal the basic issue of the 
play, which is Orgon’s spirituality.* Orgon’s is the real sickness 
of which the Tartuffe episode is but a symptom. And this sickness 
is not just poor judgment, though Orgon has plenty of that. We 
do not exhaust his character by calling him a fool. 

The “folly” of both Orgon and Alceste lies in demanding that 
the values professed by society be realized a /a lettre.* As Christians 
we must commit ourselves to charity, self-abnegation and the life 
of the spirit, Orgon claims; are we really to be honest, sincere and 
truthful, Alceste seems to be asking, or are we merely to pay lip- 
service to these ideals, compromising whenever this is more oppor- 


*This is obviously not an original opinion. It was held in one form or 
another by Brunetiére, Faguet, Lemaitre and Abel Lefranc. I differ from 
these writers only in that Moliére’s attitude to Orgon appears to me less 
simple than it did to them. I think the problem of Orgon begins at the point 
where they think it has been solved. 

* Alceste is, of course, notably different from Orgon in that he is respected 
and loved by those around him, whereas Orgon is regarded by his family 
with contemptuous condescension or fear. This difference can perhaps be 
traced, in part at least, to the fact that Moliére himself had greater difficulty 
sympathizing with spiritual absolutism, which was a real and dangerous 
power in society, than with moral absolutism, which was not. 
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tune, which turns out in real life to be almost always? Are we, in 
short, to practice what we preach? Both men demand the realization 
in the world of values that transcend the world. Neither can 
accept a contingent morality of prudence, the morality of the 
honnéte homme. The sagesse of the world is vehemently rejected 
by Alceste in particular : 


Tous les hommes me sont a tel point odieux, 
Que je serais faché d’étre sage a leurs yeux. 


(I, i, 111-112) 


Alceste loads the word sage here with all the bitterness and irony 
his voice can command. Both Orgon and Alceste, the former only 
at the end of the play, find themselves alone in a monstrous world 
of vanity and self-interest, called sagesse when they present them- 
selves in their most urbane and enlightened guise. Yet by a curious 
paradox both Orgon, the spiritual absolutist, and Alceste, the 
ethical one, are themselves, in human terms, monsters of vanity 
and self-interest. 

In both characters love and cruelty, altruism and egoism, 
idealism and cynicism are inseparably compounded. M. Bénichou 
has emphasized the subtle egoism in Alceste’s desire that Céliméne 
be humbled so that he alone might remain to love her :* 


Oui, je voudrais qu’aucun ne vous trouvat aimable, 
Que vous fussiez réduite en un sort misérable, 
Que le ciel, en naissant, ne vous etit donné rien, 
Que vous n’eussiez ni rang, ni naissance, ni bien, 
Afin que de mon coeur l’éclatant sacrifice 

Vous pit d’un pareil sort réparer V'injustice, 

Et que j’eusse la joie et la gloire, en ce jour, 

De vous voir tenir tout des mains de mon amour. 


(IV, iii, 1425-1432) 


The strangely possessive egoism that is here mingled with the 
most absolute love does not escape Céliméne, who retorts drily: 
“C’est me vouloir du bien d’une étrange maniére!” At the end 
of the play Céliméne is at last humiliated, but when she turns to 
Alceste with sincere regret for the wrongs she has done him, AI- 

5See P. Bénichou, Morales du Grand Siécle (Paris, 1948). I find that 


many of my readings are similar to those of M. Bénichou. It will be evident, 
however, that I do not share his general thesis. 
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ceste shows little compassion; there is no rush of tenderness, no 
kind or consoling word for the young woman he professes to love, 
however undeserving, giddy, inconstant she may be. He rounds 
on her harshly, curses his love for her, and brutally lays down the 
impossible conditions on which alone she can redeem herself (V, 
iii, 1757-1768). With dignity and honesty Céliméne replies that 
at the age of twenty she has not the strength of character that 
would enable her to renounce the world. Modestly, almost pathet- 
ically, however, she offers him her hand, only to find herself 
interrupted by an irate Alceste, who rejects her offer in insulting 
terms (V, iii, 1779-1784). 

Alceste’s love for Céliméne has at no point been free of am- 
biguity. It has always been darkly tainted with hate, for the living 
reality of Céliméne has been not only the object of his aspirations, 
but also an obstacle to their fulfillment. In Alceste’s love-hate 
dialectic Moliére has given concrete form to the desperate dilemma 
of a man who refuses the world and seeks the world at the same 
time. For Alceste those values alone can be real that are eternal. 
The temporal or contingent is strictly without reality. The only 
values he recognizes as real are therefore not those of the world; 
yet they must be realized in the world. Without the world they can 
have no meaning or reality. Alceste’s rejection of the world is in 
no way a turning away from it, but an opposition to it. Even if he 
does determine to go off to his desert at the end of the play, this 
is no solution of his dilemma. For his desert would still be a 
desert in opposition to the world, not a haven of rest. At no point 
can Alceste act as though the world were simply not there. The 
tensions of this unbreakable bond with the world are expressed 
in his relation with Céliméne, whom he desires and resents at the 
same time, in whom he seeks the perfection of virtue and love and 
who constantly irritates him with her total involvement in a 
temporal and contingent reality. The vehemence of the speech in 
which he refuses her indicates only too clearly that his rejection-of 
Céliméne is like his rejection of the world, a rejection in oppo- 
sition. He gives no sign of finding peace apart from Cé. .néne or 
apart from the world. 

From one point of view Alceste’s love is so great and so abso- 
lute (V, iii. 1782: “trouver tout en moi, comme moi tout en vous”) 
that it can be realized only in a world from which all that is con- 
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tingent has been banished (the point of the speech quoted above, 
IV, iii, 1425-1432). At the same time this desire for absolute love 
translates itself in terms of the world into refusal of love (cf. 
Céliméne’s remark, IV, iii, 1421: “Non, vous ne m’aimez point 
comme il faut que l’on aime”), just as the demand for absolute 
justice becomes a refusal of any temporal justice whatsoever. In 
having Alceste fall in love with the coquettish Céliméne rather than 
the gentle Eliante—to the understandable bewilderment of Philinte 
—Moliére reaches a level of insight worthy of Racine. By this 
choice Alceste reveals at the same time his unbounded yearning 
for the world and his utter refusal of it. Céliméne is the most 
attractive and worldly of women, and for that very reason the 
most unsuitable—from a practical point of view—to Alceste. There 
is a sense in which Alceste’s life is a life not of participation but 
of demonstration, and it is as though he fell in love with the wrong 
woman deliberately as a test or wager. If he wins it will be the 
triumph of love; if he loses the contradiction between the ideal 
and the real, the world of absolute values and the world of con- 
tingent opportunities will be discovered with scandalous clarity 
and suffered fully in all its contradictoriness. Alceste’s attitude 
toward Céliméne is strikingly similar to his attitude toward his 
proces. Both love and justice must in his eyes be completely 
gratuitous. Alceste’s love of Céliméne is surely not an incon- 
sistency or “comic flaw,” as has sometimes been held. The fact 
that reason does not determine love in no way contradicts Alceste’s 
general position; it is, on the contrary, essential to it. When 
Philinte compares Eliante favourably with Céliméne and expresses 
surprise that Alceste does not love the former rather than the latter, 
since Eliante is in every way a more suitable match than Céliméne 
(1, i, 246: “Et ce choix plus conforme était mieux votre affaire’), 
Alceste’s reply is no banal comment on the irrationality of passion ; 
it is a rejection of the level on which Philinte is discussing love. 
From the point of view of prudence and advantage Philinte is no 
doubt right (1, i, 247: “JI est vrai: ma raison me le dit chaque 
jour’) ; but, Alceste observes, the realm of love, like that of justice, 
lies beyond the calculating reason and is not governed by interest. 
“Mais la raison n'est pas ce qui réegle l'amour,” he says (I, i, 246) ; 
and he could have added, “nor ought it to.” Alceste could not pos- 
sibly admit that reason ought to govern love, for reason, sagesse, 
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the shrewd accommodating of ends to means, is precisely what 
Alceste will have none of whenever values are in question. 

Nevertheless, like other human beings, Alceste does live in the 
world; and his choice of Céliméne absolves him on the deepest 
psychological level of having to love another human being fully 
and responsibly in the real world to which we are all in fact com- 
mitted. The impossible conditions he lays down for Céliméne at 
the end of the play were laid down at the outset in his very choice 
of her. If the world is not fit for Alceste, the corollary is also 
true: Alceste is not fit for the world. 


Alceste’s relations with Céliméne offer in the sphere of private 
life a concrete image of his relation to mankind in the sphere of 
public life. Like Céliméne, mankind is both the object of Alceste’s 
love and an obstacle to its fulfillment. Alceste seeks in men com- 
plete dedication to standards and values whose justification lies 
beyond the temporal world. Since men do not apparently have this 
dedication, but, on the contrary, are found to be engrossed in the 
pursuit of worldly interests and to be guided by contingent values, 
they become the object of his hatred. Love and hate are not distinct 
moments in Alceste’s personality; they perpetually create and 
destroy each other in a kind of dialectical alternation, driving 
him to greater and greater fury and frustration. Alceste’s love is 
constantly negated and transformed into its opposite, because it 
fails to find its object in the world; but it must constantly return 
to the world to seek its object there, because only in the world can 
the good that Alceste loves be recognized as existentially real. 

The analysis of this dialectic is less striking in Orgon’s case 
than in Alceste’s, but the paradoxes in the two characters are 
similar. The ecstatic language in which Orgon describes Tartuffe’s 
horror of the flesh and of the entire world of material things, his 
charity, his spirituality, for all its extravagance and dramatic 
irony, does truly convey the ideal to which Orgon aspires with all 
his heart. The deepest desire of this strange man is to renounce 
the community of ordinary mortals with their laws, conventions, 
interests, vanities, compromises, and not only the merely con- 
ventional aspects of this community, but its natural core, which 
makes young girls feel instinctively more attracted to charming, 
good-looking young men than to saints, or which draws fathers 
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instinctively towards their offspring and away from the higher 
considerations of the spirit. Quite consistently he not only dis- 
ciplines the movements of his own heart (IV, iii, 1239: “Allons, 
ferme, mon coeur! point de faiblesse humaine”), but brusquely 
rejects human affection when he himself is the object of it (II, ii, 
545: “Je ne veux pas qu'on m’aime”). What La Rochefoucauld 
was to say of human relations seems already to be glimmering in 
the tortuous imagination of Orgon, even if he still expresses him- 
self in language that is, superficially at least, Christian. The only 
love he will recognize as true is the love men have through Christ. 
He cannot consequently be disturbed by his brother-in-law’s criti- 
cism of Tartuffe’s teaching and Cléante’s ironical “Les sentiments 
humains, mon frére, que voila” (1, v, 280) completely misses the 
point and passes unheard or unheeded. For this reason too the 
discovery of Tartuffe’s treachery leaves Orgon far more bitter 
than any of the other characters have been at any point in the 
play; for it is accompanied, for him, by immense disillusionment. 
It is not only that Tartuffe is wicked. He turns out to have been 
all the time extremely creaturely. This discovery leaves Orgon 
alone and isolated in his dream of a higher spiritual life. The 
violence of his “. . . je renonce a tous les gens de bien” does not 
represent any fundamental change of attitude. But Orgon now 
finds himself confronted by the awful realization that all humanity, 
without exception, is corrupted by greed and self-interest. What 
he does not realize, of course, any more than Alceste does, is that 
he is no exception either and that in human terms he is as selfish 
and cruel as the worst of those around him, for his attempt to rise 
above the merely human, to renounce the world of matter and 
devote himself wholly to the life of the spirit, makes him a tyrant, 
not without a disquieting streak of sadism to all who stand in his 
way. For Orgon is not really a Christian. He does not under- 
stand the Christian’s relation to a world that is full of sin and is 
at the same time the theatre of grace. To the end he remains con- 
cerned only with this world, and he never escapes it. He longs for 
the life of the spirit, yet he cannot avoid becoming involved in 
vulgar squabbling with his family and servants and he is not above 
wheedling and even deceit ; he aspires to free himself from worldly 
attachments, but in attempting to do so (by giving away his 
daughter’s body and his son’s inheritance) reveals how inescapably 


“ 
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bogged down he is in the most grossly material considerations ; he 
tries to lift himself up to Christian charity, but the lever he uses 
to raise himself with is the basest tyranny; he would like to be a 
saint, but he is an autocratic egoist (cf. the superb irony of the 
two contrasting lines spoken to Mariane, IV, iii, 1305-1306: 
“Mortifiez vos sens avec ce mariage,/ Et ne me rompez pas la téte 
davantage’’). All his love is for Tartuffe and he believes this to be 
grounded in a common love of things beyond this world; but 
Tartuffe merely dances to Orgon’s tune, providing him with an 
illusory object for his affection in the world. The Tartuffe Orgon 
believes in is a creation of his own will and with the discovery of 
the truth Orgon stands as alone and as alienated from the world 
as Alceste. Yet he, too, like Alceste, is not truly apart from 
the world, but opposed to it. His spirituality is not truly Christian ; 
it is not beside the world, but against it and constantly seeking 
itself in it (III, vii, 1174: “Faire enrager le monde est ma plus 
grande joie”). The impossible demand that the real be made to 
conform to his own ideal by a simple act of will is what makes 
him a tyrant. He takes an almost sadistic delight in forcing on 
his daughter a husband who disgusts her (IV, iii, 1277: “Je porte 
en ce contrat de quoi vous faire rire”), and this is only a par- 
ticular instance of his general hatred of society for being made up 
of creaturely individuals. He cannot tolerate any obstacle to his 
will, least of all reality itself. When Mariane refuses to say that 
she is eager to marry Tartuffe, protesting that this is simply not 
so, he shouts: “Mais je veux que cela soit une vérité” (II, i, 451). 
The real world, towards which Orgon strives and in which he 
seeks the realization of his ideals, constantly reminds him that it 
follows its own laws in complete indifference to the requirements 
of the spirit. It thus becomes at once the object of desire, and the 
enemy to be humiliated. In this characteristically sadistic situation 
there is no point of contact between the will and its object, except 
in the denial and destruction by the will of its object. 


One could argue that these paradoxes in Orgon and Alceste be- 
long inherently to certain fixed psychological types and that Moliére 
has merely presented two studies in psychological aberration. I 
believe it may be possible to take a different view. Orgon and 
Alceste do not seem to me to be funny because they deviate from 
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the “norm,” in the sense of the usual. The “abnormal” in this 
sense is not specially funny in itself. Nor are they funny because 
they have ideals. They are funny because their ideals are totally 
incommensurate with reality. Neither Alceste’s ideal of truthful- 
ness and sincerity nor Orgon’s ideal of self-abnegation offers a 
genuine alternative to the shallow pragmatism it opposes ; and this 
is the source of the comic contradictions in both characters. It is in 
the specific world of Moliére’s own experience, the world, one 
might observe, not only of the Saint-Sacrement but of Port- 
Royal,® that both Orgon’s ideal of the devout life and Alceste’s 
ideal of radical truthfulness appear as comic. Being hopelessly 
irrelevant in any practical sense, the ideals of Orgon and Alceste 
degenerate easily, like Quixote’s chivalry, into barren formalisms.’ 
Neither of these two absolutists can come to grips with reality ; 
both move constantly backwards and forwards in impotent fury 
between the impossibly ideal and the intolerably real, and their lives 
are spent in wild and grotesque posturing. Their efforts are futile 
from the start; and as they are driven in on themselves, their ex- 
asperation shows in their frenzied accusations, their rantings, their 
exaggerations, their petulant intransigence, their rejection of all 
rational argument, and at the same time it corrupts their very 
souls, transforming these two high-aspiring men into tyrants, 
egoists, misanthropes. Finding that their ideals cannot be applied 
through active co-operation with other human beings, they blow up 
their own subjectivity to a point at which satisfaction of their ego 
can take the place for them of realizing their confused striving 
towards a better order of things in the objective world. In terms 


° According to Brossette, Louis XIV at first thought Tartuffe was intended 
to make fun of the Jansenists. Quite rightly, I think, Michaut rejects this 
interpretation (Les Luttes de Moliére (Paris, 1925), p. 100). What matters 
is not whether Tartuffe was a Jesuit or a Jansenist hypocrite, but that 
Orgon chose the way of spiritual opposition. 

™The problem of an ineffectual moral code with all the contradictions it 
produces is handled a century later in Diderot’s tantalizing comedy Est-il 
bon? est-il méchant? Monsieur Hardouin, “l’ami des hommes,” is a pendant 
to Alceste, the misanthrope. The eighteenth century was constantly troubled 
by the problem of evil. One solution was to transform it into good mis- 
understood (Shaftesbury, Bolingbroke, Pope, to some extent Montesquieu 
and Adam Smith). Returning from the plane of divine will to that of human 
will, Rousseau restated the problem in terms as bald as those of Le Misan- 
thrope—hence, his sympathy with Alceste—while Goethe transformed Rous- 
seau’s stark opposition of good and evil into a dynamic relation. 
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of what could actually be done in this world, Philinte was doubt- 
less right when he observed that 


. Cest une folie a nulle autre seconde 
De vouloir se méler de corriger le monde 


(1, i, 157-158) 


and it is because he was right that Alceste and Orgon are the 
characters they are. Since he cannot change the world, Alceste 
finds his satisfaction in demonstrating that the imposing fagade 
of the world’s values hides a reality ruled by power and cunning 
and intrigue, rather than by justice and truth: 


Je voudrais, m’en cottat-il grand’chose, 
Pour la beauté du fait avoir perdu ma cause. 


(I, i, 201-202) 


The morality of honnéteté was built on the skeptical awareness 
that though there are no absolute or rationally justifiable and 
binding values, a certain level of decent behavior must be main- 
tained if human society is to be orderly and civilized. Neither 
Orgon nor Alceste accepts this morality. For both of them the 
question of moral values is a radical either-or: either there are 
absolute values, in which case the world must observe them, or 
there are none, in which case all our professed morality is a fraud. 

I do not think Orgon and Alceste, Cléante and Philinte can be 
regarded as representatives of intellectual or moral positions of 
which one is right and the other wrong.* Orgon and Alceste, it is 
true, are full of contradictions; but although these negate each 
other in the world of abstract thought, they complement and ex- 
plain each other in the world of reality. Neither is proved wrong 
by the contradictions in his character. It does not seem to have 
been Moliére’s intention to take sides or to propose a static resolu- 
tion of the conflicts he revealed between the real and the ideal. 
Alceste is not allowed to turn his back on the world ; and Philinte’s 
determination to stop him expresses, in my view, Moliére’s re- 
jection of any final solution of the conflict in a sundering of the 
opposites. 

* Most French critics, among them Doumic, Michaut, Gustave Rudler, and 
more recently, Bénichou and Jasinski, seem to take the view that Philinte is 


held up by Moliére as an example of true wisdom. I obviously do not agree 
with them. 
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Moliére’s position is neither Cléante’s nor Orgon’s, neither 
Alceste’s nor Philinte’s. Cléante’s naturalism is surely not that of 
Moliére. The bland verbiage of this character and his interminable 
maxims of prudence ring as hollowly as those of Polonius. Likewise 
Philinte’s Hobbisme is no more than a devastating commentary on 
the society of the court and the moral basis of honnéteté. Consider- 
ing what he finds men to be, Philinte concludes that nature is 
anarchy, not harmony; taken together, he and Alceste embody 
Moliére’s awareness, within the conditions of seventeenth-century 
society, of the dichotomy of the real and the ideal. In the plays of 
Moliére’s middle period nature, the unity of the real and the ideal, 
has split asunder ; it has become natura abscondita. Yet this natura 
abscondita remains the absent standard by which all things human 
are measured and in the light of which all contradiction appears 
comic. It would be profitless to seek in Moliére a tragic outlook he 
never had. He does not accept Alceste’s position any more than he 
accepts Philinte’s, and he refuses to admit that the opposition of 
values and realities is a tragic and inevitable condition of human 
existence. However painfully Orgon and Alceste experience sub- 
jectively the contradiction between the real and the ideal in human 
life and in human society, their suffering is objectively comic. 
They are comic-pathetic figures, not tragic ones. All contradiction 
appears profoundly comic to Moliére because it is a non-sense, 
because it is unfitting, like wearing unmatching socks, whether 
it be the contradiction between two attitudes that are in reason 
equally justifiable, or the inherent contradiction in an ideal which 
requires, as all ideals must, to be realized, and yet can manifestly 
never be realized. Yet there is no reason to suppose that Moliére 
was easygoing enough to identify, as a matter of principle, what 
is fitting with what le monde approves. The normal was not for 
Moliére a statistical average; it was that which is right, and his 
naturalism was profounder and more self-conscious than some 
modern readers of his plays are willing to admit. He had no 
notion of a radical imperfection or evil in life. Even Tartuffe 
cannot be played, I think, as an incarnation of evil. Certainly his 
final discomfiture is intended to leave us satisfied, but this sinister 
jail-bird is not simple. Whatever the first Tartuffe may have been, 
the Tartuffe of the later versions cannot be considered the vil- 
lainous manipulator of the action. He is a gueuxr (his relative 
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poverty is fairly heavily insisted on) who has been clever enough 
to exploit the spiritual restlessness of rich bourgeois like Orgon ; 
and he has been so corrupted by this activity that he has all but 
lost whatever personality he once had, though there are glimmer- 
ings of it in the scenes with Elmire. He and Orgon have played 
together so long that he has become almost unable to distinguish 
the game from the reality ; and when he rounds on Orgon at the 
end of Act IV, there is genuine bitterness and indignation in his 
voice. In a very real sense the Orgons of the world have their 
share of responsibility for the Tartuffes. If one is rich one is an 
Orgon, and if one is poor one is a Tartuffe and one is caught 
trying to seduce the master’s wife. Tartuffe is Orgon’s creature as 
much as the other way round. If Tartuffe appears to lead the 
dance, it is Orgon who calls the tune. The foibles, perversions, and 
contradictions to which human beings are subject can be accounted 
for; and they are not inevitable. Natura abscondita is, therefore, 
not a tragic situation. The unity of the real and the ideal is not 
in principle unrealizable. From this perspective of faith in man and 
in the future, both idealism and realism (in the popular sense 
of this word) are un-whole; and the contradiction between the two 
can be seen as comic. 

Rousseau did not understand this act of faith in the ultimate 
reconciliation of the ideal and the real. For him these were not two 
terms of a dialectic that demands to be resolved and put right in 
synthesis ; but they were two different levels of value, of which the 
one—the ideal—stands higher than the other and in the end re- 
quires the denial of the other. His own position was, in fact, very 
like Alceste’s. Nevertheless, though his analysis of Le Misanthrope 
is mistaken, in my opinion, it is more illuminating than people 
usually give it credit for being. In Le Misanthrope Moliére does 
present le ridicule de la vertu, but of a vertu that is inappropriate 
to the situation in which it seeks to exercise itself. Because he did 
not see this, Rousseau, while admitting there were faults in Alceste 
that deserve to be laughed at, did not grasp that these faults are 
essential, not accidental, that they are the psychological counter- 
parts of the moral and intellectual position to which Alceste is 
driven by the absence of any effective or practical ideology of 
opposition. But if Rousseau’s conception of Alceste as a good man 
held up to ridicule is a misunderstanding, it is no less of one to 
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interpret him as a foolish egoist or a neurotic. Neither Alceste 
nor Orgon, it seems to me, can be fully understood from the secure 
position of the honnéte homme. The dramatic nature of the dialogue 
in which Orgon and Alceste are engaged with the world requires 
that the spectator observe the conflict from a neutral viewpoint. If 
the viewpoint of one of the protagonists is adopted, all the drama 
is lost; and we are left with a series of loosely connected scenes 
in which a psychological case is exhibited like a model in an 
anatomy classroom. 
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HE historian is seldom out of hearing of the siren’s song 

beckoning him to formulate new interpretations of the nature 
and significance of particular eras of the past. Lacking anyone to 
plug his ears and bind him to the mast, he usually succumbs to 
the song. This essay is intended as a venture into that intriguing 
realm. Its aim is to cast new light on what is known as the Dark 
Ages, that is, the period from A.D. 400 to 800. At the outset it 
must be said that whatever new there is to be said about the Dark 
Ages consists of reassessing already familiar data. No Dead Sea 
scrolls or buried cities or hidden caches of documents have been 
turned up to resolve the conflicting views about the period. What is 
proposed here is essentially a new look at what is already known 
to see whether that knowledge really supports the prevailing judg- 
ments of the nature of the period or whether it suggests important 
modifications of those views. 

Since historical reinterpretation is always an exercise in chal- 
lenging reigning opinion, the new view of the Dark Ages to be 
propounded in this essay must emerge from an understanding of 
what historians now hold about the Dark Ages. Until about a 
century ago the student of European history would have had no 
difficulty whatever in knowing what was meant by the term Dark 
Ages. It was the dismal era stretching from the fall of Rome to 
the first stirrings of the modern spirit with the coming of the 
Renaissance and the Reformation. This was a millenium of uni- 
form stagnancy and sterility, signifying nothing in the history cf 
Europe except an evil heritage of oppressive institutions, bigotry, 
superstition, and credulity that were dissipated only by the fresh 
breezes of humanism, science, religious liberty, free economic 
enterprise, and political freedom which ushered in the modern age. 
Edward Gibbon’s harsh yet singularly persuasive opinion that the 
only distinctive quality of the entire period was the victory of 
barbarism and religion over the sophisticated, humane, and en- 
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lightened civilization of the Classical Age epitomized the fulmina- 
tions of humanists and religious reformers. The sons of the en- 
lightenment, imbued with a worship of progress and rationality, 
were certain that mankind could have achieved nothing amidst an 
atmosphere of barbarism and religion. In the main they accepted 
Voltaire’s advice to study the Middle Ages because “it is necessary 
to know the history of that age only to scorn it.” 

However, after a surprisingly long reign this concept of the 
Dark Ages was overthrown. The work of more objective historians 
revealed the gross inaccuracy of the view which dismissed a 
thousand years of history as empty or, even worse, uniformly 
deleterious to man’s destiny. This is not the place to review what 
one scholar called the revolt of the medievalists, a many faceted 
scholarly endeavor which since the last half of the nineteenth 
century has compelled everyone to take new cognizance of the 
Middle Ages in his discussions of European history. Suffice it to 
say that the medievalists demonstrated that modern European 
political, economic, and social institutions, literary and art forms, 
education, philosophy, and morals and manners all bear a medieval 
imprint. 

However, the light generated by the revolt of the medievalists 
did not illuminate the Dark Ages in its entirety. Perhaps because 
they were looking back from a particular environment, most 
medievalists found their interest focused chiefly on the era ex- 
tending from the tenth to the fifteenth centuries. It was the world 
of the nascent national states, the burgeoning towns, the secularized 
bourgeoisie, the splendidly organized papal monarchy, the uni- 
versities, the vernacular literatures, Romanesque and Gothic art, 
and ational scholasticism that seemed to have relevance to Euro- 
pean society of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
What preceded the tenth century still seemed remote from modern 
Europe. That period, extending from about 400 to 800, thus be- 
came the new Dark Ages; and it is still so designated in many 
textbooks of medieval history. 

During the last generation the light of scholarly reassessment 
has begun to penetrate this last conception of the Dark Ages. The 
new evaluation was in part a natural consequence of the steady 
accumulation of information about the period. Also the early 
Middle Ages, characterized outwardly by chaos, barbarism, and 
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violence, lias attracted attention from a generation of historians 
disenchanted with a faith 1a progress and aware of the approach 
of twentieth-century European society to the brink of doom. 
Finally, the fascination of the modern mind with the genesis and 
decay of civilization—a iascination ‘which produced the monu- 
mental works of Spengler, Pareto, and Toynbee—inevitably turned 
attention to an era when classical civilization died and when not 
only Western European but also Byzantine and Moslem civiliza- 
tions were generated. 

Probably the mosi influential figure involved in the new interest 
in the early Middle Ages was the Belgian historian, Henri Pirenne, 
whose seminal interpretation of the era was given its fullest ex- 
position in a book entitled Mahomet et Charlemagne, published in 
1935. Pirenne’s concepts, although often criticized, have dominated 
all recent thought about the Dark Ages. In essence, Pirenne’s thesis 
annexed the early Middle Ages to classical history by insisting 
that nothing changed around the Mediterranean basin until the 
impact of the Mosiem invasions reached full force in the eighth 
century. The movement of the imperial capital to Constantinople, 
the suppression of the imperial office in the West, the Germanic 
invasions, and all the other phenomena usually linked with the 
fall of Rome actually left Roman civilization essentially intact in 
its political, economic, religious, and cultural aspects. The Arab 
warriors were the first to destroy the basic foundation of classical 
civilization, the unity of the Mediterranean world. Their success 
in rupturing that unity resulted almost immediately in a revolution 
in the social order which ended classical civilization and ushered 
in the Middle Ages. 

Pirenne and his disciples concentrated especially on economic 
and political survivals to vindicate their insistence on the prolonga- 
tion of classical civilization until the eighth century. His thesis, 
however, received support from other sources. The classicists, 
abiding in their faith that the report of the fall of classical civiliza- 
tion was only a rumor, demonstrated the persistence of classical 
literary and artistic standards and of classical ideas far past the 
period to which is usually ascribed the end of the classical world. 
Church historians added support to the concept of unbroken con- 
tinuity between the Christianity of the Roman Empire and the 
religion of the early Middle Ages. 
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The implication of all this effort was to demonstrate that the 
early Middle Ages was not a dark age, since the light of classical 
cultural and institutional excellence and the heat of primitive Chris- 
tian fervor held back the night. We are asked to believe that West- 
ern European history, properly speaking, began in the years around 
800 which saw such relatively sophisticated developments as the 
revival of a western Roman empire with the coronation of Charle- 
magne, the Carolingian renaissance, and a strong resurgence of 
religious life. All that went before was but a part of classical his- 
tory, partaking to some degree of the vitality of that splendid 
phase in the history of mankind. 

It is not my intention to refute this interpretation of the early 
Middle Ages. Indeed, Pirenne’s thesis and all its variations have 
added considerably to a fuller understanding of the era from 400 
to 800. The greatest contribution of this whole school of thought 
lies in its insistence that the period was not a dark age scourged by 
barbarism and religion; that point must be central in any new in- 
terpretation of the early Middle Ages. The chief failing of Pir- 
enne’s thesis stems from its insistence that everything that graced 
the early Middle Ages was not native to the period but was derived 
from classical sources. Such a contention disregards much that 
happened in the early Middle Ages and, therefore, must be ad- 
justed to make room for this data. 

In the light of disregarded evidence and of the as yet un- 
synthesized specialized studies explicating much of this data, his- 
torians can with increasing confidence insist that the early Middle 
Ages was characterized by creative activity, which gave the period 
a unique quality and which made it an essential phase in the total 
continuum of European history. It is the aim of this essay to 
suggest some evidence—especially in religious and cultural mat- 
ters—that will illustrate the creativity of the so-called Dark Ages 
and will indicate that the new devolpments of the era touched 
the essential aspects of thought and action so directly that the 
future course of Western European evolution was affected in a 
fundamental way. 

Probably most scholars would agree that one outstanding feature 
of early medieval history was the organizational vitality of the 
Church in Western Europe. How does one account for this 
vitality? Was it merely a continuation of concepts and modes of 
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ecclesiastical action already established in the last period of Roman 
imperial glory? Such a position seems untenable in the light of 
recent scholarship, which suggests that the basic course of early 
medieval ecclesiastical history was a product of a fundamental 
transformation, cumulative in nature, sweeping the ecclesiastical 
structure of the Christian Roman Empire into new channels. 

The crucial development in the transformation of Church or- 
ganization was a fundamental reshaping of the episcopal office 
between the fourth and the eighth centuries. In the fourth century 
the episcopacy seemed destined to be converted into an arm of the 
state and the bishop yoked with lay officials in the service of God’s 
vice-regent, the emperor, for the maintenance into eternity of the 
Roman Empire. The majority of the bishops apparently accepted 
this position and guided their activities accordingly, although the 
actions and arguments of bishops like Athanasius and Ambrose 
indicate that the reigning concept of the episcopal function was 
not universally acceptable. However, that system did not mature 
in a considerable part of the Empire. A new concept of the 
episcopal office took form amidst the interplay of forces loosed 
by the collapse of the Roman state and by the continued extraction 
from Christian concepts of new ideas about society. 

The changing stature of the episcopacy is most clearly dis- 
cernible on the ideological level, where one new idea after another 
sprang from the minds of men unaware of the supposed sterility 
of their age. The starting point for the new ideology was probably 
the precise definition by Augustine of the doctrine that with the 
new dispensation of Christ there had been instituted a new society, 
a community of baptized believers grouped in a concrete earthly 
corporation as real as the Roman Empire. This concept of the 
existence of a terrestrial Christian society became almost im- 
mediately the basic assumption regulating men’s views toward the 
world; early medieval literature is impregnated with commands 
that men reform their morals, educate themselves, and adjudicate 
their fellow men so as to sustain and improve the societas Chris- 
tianorum. 

The Augustinian concept of the existence of a society of Chris- 
tians posited the question of governance, and at least in the West 
the formulation of an answer recast the whole ideological position 
of the episcopacy. Leo I, Gelasius, Gregory I, and Isidore of 
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Seville were the chief architects of the new ideology. They formu- 
lated with considerable precision a theory that a specially con- 
stituted class, the clergy, must govern the society of Christians. 
This doctrine ultimately conferred upon the papacy a governor- 
ship, a principatus, over Christian society. This ruling authority 
enjoyed by the pope was superior to the regal potestas exercised 
by secular princes. The regal potestas was viewed as a necessary 
supplement to clerical auctoritas, providing force to achieve those 
ends that clerical leaders could not attain in their role as teachers. 
By the seventh century it was even possible to admit that several 
different regal powers could co-exist usefully within the single 
Christian society, thus providing a legitimate place for the Ger- 
manic kingdoms within the civilized world and thus dissolving any 
necessary connection between the Roman Empire and Christian 
society. 

Whether the ideal of episcopal authority so clearly defined with 
respect to the bishop of Rome was understood among the rank 
and file of the episcopacy is by no means settled. Certainly there 
are indications that the doctrine was known. The Pastoral Rule of 
Gregory I places upon the bishop a charge implying his high re- 
sponsibility for the well-being of the society of Christians. In many 
of his letters to bishops Gregory I used terminology indicating that 
each bishop enjoyed in his domain an overlordship comparable to 
the papal principatus. The bishops who populate the saints’ lives 
and the chronicles are presented as possessors of exalted responsi- 
bilities. Some aspects of episcopal conduct can be explained much 
more effectively in terms of a new doctrine of episcopal power 
than by accepting the usual view that early medieval bishops were 
merely docile servants of Germanic kings in the tradition of the 
imperial bishops of the fourth century. 

These facts add up to an important conclusion: during the so- 
called Dark Ages there was propounded a complex new concept of 
the role of the bishop in Christian society which had the effect of 
entrusting into episcopal hands a superior authority over the faithful 
and of placing secular rulers in a subordinate although necessary 
role. This new concept left a permanent imprint on Western 
European political and social thought. The uniqueness of the 
Western concept of the sacerdotal office becomes increasingly 
obvious as Byzantine scholars unfold for us the doctrine of the 
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governance of Christian society developing in the East during the 
fifth and sixth centuries. For there the emperor remained what he 
had been in late classical times—the vice-regent of Christ entitled 
and obligated to direct the whole Christian community, including 
its clerical branch. The juxtaposition of the Eastern and Western 
ideas, the complexity of each, the skillful exploitation of older 
terminology and symbols to fit new purposes belie the often as- 
sumed sterility of the early Middle Ages. 

At this point it may be asked if there was any change in the 
actual role of the episcopacy in early medieval society correspond- 
ing to the new theories of episcopal power being formulated. It 
is clear enough that the activities of bishops increased. But it is 
doubtful that their changing role can be explained merely by saying 
that they assumed functions vacated by civil authorities or that they 
accepted roles thrust on them by barbarian rulers struggling to 
sustain the political traditions of Rome. It seems more accurate 
to say that from the fifth century onward the bishops constructed 
a new concept of the functions proper to their office on the basis 
of acts performed by individual bishops operating in a local scene 
characterized by fluidity and freedom from binding traditions. 

The history of the papacy points to such a conclusion. Many 
church historians at the present portray the popes of the period 
reaching from the conquest of Italy in the 540’s by Justinian to 
the pontificate of Gregory II (716-731) as reliable imperial bishops, 
acceding with only an occasional murmur of protest to the will of 
God’s vice-regent in Constantinople. This reading of papal history 
neglects an amazing array of papal activities little related to serv- 
ing imperial interests, currying imperial favor, or assuring im- 
perial protection. One thinks immediately of such papal actions as 
the struggle to manage and enlarge the papal patrimony, the in- 
structions dispatched to Germanic kings, the building program in 
Rome, the confirmation of privileges for monasteries, the efforts to 
bring the various levels of the clergy into some orderly relation- 
ship with Rome, the charitable work, the catechetical work, the 
missionary effort, to mention only a few facets of papal activity 
revealed in the sources of the early Middle Ages. 

Are these actions, often recorded only in a barren note in 
chronicle or letter and seldom embroidered with the grandiose 
protocol attached to papal dealings with Byzantine, to be inter- 
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preted as fortuitous actions, dictated by passing events, and im- 
mediately forgotten by those involved or affected? Probably not. 
Instead they became, when repeated over and over, a habitual 
mode of action associated with the papal office, the foundation of 
an accepted program befitting a bishop claiming authority over a 
society of Christians. This process was of the order of creative 
activity: the derivation of a precise picture of what actions were 
proper to the papal office, a view derived in large part from ac- 
cumulated experiences in coping with Rome’s population, with 
bishops in Italy, Spain, Gaul, and Britain, with numerous monastic 
communities, and with assorted secular powers. 

And so it was with the Western European episcopacy in gen- 
eral. The emerging picture of episcopal activity, often made espe- 
cially clear by some of the latest archaeological studies, indicates 
a comparable meeting of new situations and defining new modes of 
action which had the effect of completely altering the function of 
the bishop in society. From the fifth century onward the bishop, 
sustained by his purely religious role, found himself—perhaps it 
would better to say made himself—a figure with a status in a local 
situation characterized by disorder and lack of workable traditions. 
He acted in this situation, and each action became a part of a 
growing tradition of what function was proper to a bishop. This 
tradition, this image of the episcopal role, became a fundamental 
aspect of a new medieval order. 

The changing nature of the episcopal office was also influenced 
by a new attitude toward the episcopacy held by lay society. Sev- 
eral scholars have recently pointed out how the early medieval 
laity came to view the pope as St. Peter’s trusted servant whose 
personal loyalty had been rewarded by the gift of the keys to 
heaven. This attitude bred an urgent desire on the part of laymen 
to establish a personal relationship with the pope so that he would 
dispense his gift to those who, like St. Peter, had proved their 
loyalty. There is some evidence that lesser bishops and prominent 
monks were likewise courted by pious laymen who felt that close 
personal attachment to a clergyman bestowed a special grace. This 
clearly suggests the birth of a new concept of the episcopacy shaped 
to fit the increasing prevalence of a system of personal relation- 
ships as the basis of group life, a feudalized version of the epis- 
copacy and its relation to the laity. And it would indicate a readi- 
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ness in the West to accept as proper bold actions on the part of 
clerical leaders. 

These facets of ecclesiastical history, so obvious in every page 
of early medieval history, cry for recognition. They indicate that 
it was not ancient tradition sustained amidst barbarism but the 
newness of what bishops did that was central to the ecclesiastical 
order of the early Middle Ages. The particularity of their actions 
was shaped by many bishops’ conception of the relationship of the 
Church to society, by their habit of undertaking certain kinds of 
activity, and by their realization that they enjoyed a certain kind 
of respect in the West. These were products of the so-called Dark 
Ages not to be accounted for by calling them fortuitous survivals 
from a superior classical order or by saying that they represent 
blind reaction to the senseless blows of a disorganized society. 
They represent creativity insofar as they are products of thought 
and repeated action, and they represent transformations fundamen- 
tal enough to shape a considerable portion of ecclesiastical history 
of the West for many future centuries. 

Even clearer evidence of creativity in the Dark Ages flows from 
the vitality of monasticism. The day is long since gone when 
scholars can disregard the importance of monasticism in the 
Western tradition and can say with William Lecky, “There is, 
perhaps, no phase in the moral history of mankind of deeper or 
more painful interest than this ascetic epidemic.” But equally un- 
convincing is any attempt to account for monastic vitality in the 
early Middle Ages as a survival of classical civilization. Modern 
scholarship reveals that the vigor of monasticism was a product of a 
transformation of the ascetic movement during the early Middle 
Ages so basic that a new institution was created. 

Probably the great crisis and the decisive moment in the history 
of Christian asceticism occurred in the fourth century. Although 
the ascetic ideal of attaining spiritual perfection through with- 
drawal and rigid training had by that time been enthusiastically 
accepted, there had developed real alarm among fourth-century 
lay and religious leaders that ascetic practices were dangerous to 
the established order. To those with any enthusiasm for the clas- 
sical-world view, withdrawal from the city was the supreme act 
of irrationality and even treason to the cause of civilization. To 
those interested in public and ecclesiastical order the conduct of 
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the wandering hermits was dangerous and inflammatory. If these 
attitudes had prevailed and had been transplanted into a program 
of action, the ascetic movement would probably have been sup- 
pressed or condemned to a precarious existence on the fringes of 
society as a refuge for the displaced and the discontented. 

However, something entirely different happened. The society 
that had no place for the ascetic movement itself disintegrated, 
cutting away the restraints on asceticism. This in itself only 
supplied the setting for monastic growth and transformation; it 
did not, as some interpreters would have it, assure the success of 
a crowd of morbid enemies of civilization bent on propagating 
superstition and fanaticism and thus seal the victory of darkness 
over light. It did create an opportunity for a demonstration of the 
efficiency of the ascetic ideal as a positive force in society. No 
miracles occurred ; those inspired by a desire to withdraw in order 
to achieve spiritual perfection simply acted to resolve the problems 
impeding the fulfillment of their dream. Those actions, and the 
decisions involved therein, resulted in the creation of something 
new. 

One decisive aspect of early medieval monasticism was the gen- 
eral acceptance of the communal mode of ascetic life over the 
eremitical. At first glance it may appear to our group-oriented 
culture that nothing especially unique was involved in this de- 
cision. Yet I suspect that a true fathoming of the ascetic temper 
would uncover a genuine suspicion among the most confirmed 
ascetics that communal life involved a compromise with the ideal. 
It demanded persuasion to institute communal life; the arguments 
are still enshrined in the rules and in the writings touching on 
early medieval manasticism. They point toward a recasting of the 
whole rationale of asceticism. 

A second fundamentally creative aspect of monastic develop- 
ment in the early Middle Ages centered in the conscious effort to 
write constitutions for monastic corporations that would insure 
internal discipline suitable to locale and clientele. In this pursuit 
there prevailed a genuine spirit of experimentation unimpeded by 
an imitative frame of mind. Although we do not always realize 
it, the early Middle Ages probably produced more monastic rules 
than any other period in Christian history. This fact is veiled by 
the tendency to see this as the Benedictine age; this it was not, in 
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spite of the eventual prevalence of that rule. And the sheer multi- 
plicity of rules, each supplying evidence of a constructive attack 
on the disorder prevailing in society, does not embrace the whole 
picture. The rules themselves are filled with new principles of 
governance or the application of old ideas to new contexts: the 
idea that the community exists on the basis of a contractural ar- 
rangement defined by personal vows; the idea that any man is 
potentially a worthy member of the community by virtue of his 
inner personal qualities rather than the accidents of birth, race, 
and citizenship, the idea that the governor of the community has 
as his prime responsibility the spiritual perfection of his subjects. 
There seems little doubt that the efforts to formulate workable 
regulations for the monastic communities reflect a pioneering spirit 
willing to build anew without undue reluctance to cast aside the 
old order. 

A third facet of the new monasticism centers in the measures 
taken to assure the material success of the new institutions. How- 
ever we may finally decide the issue of the basic nature of economic 
life in the early Middle Ages, there will have to be a place for the 
well-run monastery as a successful agricultural unit. The monas- 
teries even became centers of affluence, capable of supporting 
charitable activities, sustaining an educational system, and afford- 
ing a resplendent establishment dedicated to divine worship. In- 
volved in the rising affluence of the Western monasteries was a 
transposition of values which permitted the ascetic to demonstrate 
his zeal and sanctity by working for corporate material success 
instead of by flight from the fields, workshops, and market places. 
The sources of this new ethos is enigmatical, but it may have been 
a realistic reaction to the poverty and insecurity of an age that had 
little spare wealth to bestow on the unproductive, no matter how 
holy they might be. Whatever the source, the new attitude pro- 
voked within the monasteries a salutary concentration on dis- 
ciplined labor, planning, and technical innovation. And its success 
in producing prosperous communities impressed all society with 
the virtues of the monastic life. 

Finally, the ascetic movement of the early Middle Ages was 
radically transformed by a modification of its own basic tenet that 
salvation sprang from total repudiation of the world. When one is 
accustomed to the usual idea that it was only in the twelfth and 
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thirteenth centuries that the monks finally came to grips with the 
world beyond the cloister, it always comes as a surprise to be con- 
fronted with the evidence of the willingness of early medieval 
monks to abandon their retreats in order to battle the evils of the 
world. There seems little doubt that there was born in the success- 
ful monastic communities of the fifth, sixth, and seventh cen- 
turies a strong sense of responsibility for the welfare of society 
as a whole. The picturesque terms “soldiers of Christ” and “serv- 
ants of the servants of God,” so widely used to describe the monks 
of the early Middle Ages, admirably express how completely the 
withdrawn had returned. This establishment of a nexus between 
the cloister and the world involved a creative effort on the part of 
the monks, requiring unique applications of the social implications 
of Christianity and new applications of the skills originally de- 
veloped in organizing and maintaining orderly monastic com- 
munities. 

Recognizing the innovations involved in the creation of prosper- 
ous, orderly, socially active monastic corporations by no means 
exhausts the impact of monastic development on Western society. 
Somehow we must accustom ourselves to give a larger place in 
our interpretations of the early Middle Ages to the impact on 
society as a whole of the monk as the ideal man worthy of emula- 
tion by all who wished to attain the odor of sanctity. For the monks 
became the new elite, exemplifying a set of virtues and qualities 
that not only shaped the ecclesiastical vision of perfection but also 
exercised a powerful and lasting influence on other segments of 
society. Monastic humility, willingness to suffer, dignity, bravery, 
propriety in worship, charity, industry, pursuit of divine knowl- 
edge, and urgent concern for the fate of sinners—to list but a few 
of the monkish attributes filling the records of the age—went far 
to remodel the image of the good man into the image of the good 
monk. Nothing leaves one farther removed from the Classical 
Age or attunes one better to the spirit of the future in the West 
than to contemplate the many evidences of the effects that the 
monastic version of perfection had on the manners and morals of 
a whole society. Especially fascinating, although not fully under- 
stood, was the process of communication evolved by the monks to 
transmit this new set of values to a rude and often unresponsive 
audience. 
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In view of this composite of changes in organization, material 
success, and moral influence that created the monastic establishment 
of the early Middle Ages, the survival of classical forces seems 
completely irrelevant. The success of any of the numerous in- 
fluential monasteries established during the early Middle Ages 
speaks rather for the vitality of that age, argues that from within 
their own resources and by virtue of their direct assault on what 
hindered the service of God men of a supposed dark age created 
communities that left a permanent stamp on European civilization. 
Creativity seems a fitting term for such activity. 

Less readily discernible than religious transformation, but 
equally prevalent when properly interpreted are evidences of 
creativity in the cultural life of the early Middle Ages. Aside from 
being stigmatized by identification with what is usually accepted 
as a dark age, early medieval cultural life has been subject to 
numerous facile generalizations that screen its true nature from 
view. Some interpretations of early medieval culture have gone 
astray because they begin with the extremely dubious premise that 
there existed a cultural unity around the Mediterranean in the 
late Classical Period. Others have wrongly assumed that late clas- 
sical culture had survival powers of its own, that artistic and 
literary activity was revitalized during the fourth century and thus 
able to resist violent change. Finally, serious doubts must be cast 
on interpretations that make the cultural development of the West 
impinge on the Byzantinization of the West. This is not to deny 
Byzantine influence on the West, especially in Italy. But it is to 
underplay the constantly widening gulf between East and West 
that perhaps had a greater influence on the character of Western 
culture than did incoming Byzantine forces. 

If early medieval cultural life in the West can be approached 
without the restrictive influence of these dubious theses, there is 
greater room for judging several developments as creative and 
unique. Foremost among them must be placed the rapid and total 
shift in cultural orientation from a secular, humanistic base to a 
religious base. This is, of course, a commonplace; yet scholars 
often overlook it in their approach to cultural history. Pirenne, 
for instance, could imply that up until the eighth century cultural 
life in Gaul was essentially secular. Repeatedly we see scholars 
treat literary works as if their quality depended on the residue of 
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classical style and content in them. This is a legitimate exercise ; 
yet it misses a whole dimension of cultural life by making no allow- 
ance for what the agent was attempting, namely, to turn his 
talents to the service of religious ends. If the underlying spirit of 
the age were more often brought into play, then perhaps the 
uniqueness of early medieval culture would be more obvious and 
admissible. 

Stemming from the thorough Christianization of culture was a 
development of momentous importance for European culture— 
the emergence of an attitude of mind that called for a selective 
appropriation of the classical tradition in search for materials 
which would elucidate religious truths. This critical attitude, if 
the borrowing of a term usually permitted only in discussions of 
Greek and modern intellectual life will be pardoned, was of course 
born with Christian apologetics, but in the late Classical Age it 
never attained the rank of full respectability. Perhaps it was the 
shock of observing the dissolution of classical society, felt espe- 
cially in the West, that produced the ultimate willingness to treat 
classical learning and art as mere auxiliaries to the higher purpose 
of expounding a Christian world view. For whatever reason, the 
attitude gathered strength from the age of Jerome and Augustine, 
through the ages of Boethius, Cassiodorus, Isidore of Seville, to 
that of Bede, until it might be said that skill in the exercise of 
selective faculties became a distinctive mark of a true Christian 
intellect. Especially significant was the role that Old Testament 
concepts played in recasting a large part of the classical tradition. 
Without making any defense of the narrowing of intellectual 
horizons or of the obvious distortions of ideas to fit religious molds 
resulting from this selective process, one must still recognize the 
new uses found by critical scholars for the sterile remains of the 
classical tradition. One is tempted to say that the great dividing 
line between the classical and the medieval eras came at the 
moment when men acquired and began to apply a new standard 
against which to judge the classical system of values. But without 
pushing this rather shocking idea, I believe we must give larger 
play to the intentional working over and suppression of the clas- 
sical tradition as a positive creative aspect of early medieval cul- 
ture. This means that we must abandon our stereotype of the early 
medieval scholar or artist as a lonely figure battling to save culture 
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in favor of an image of him picking over with some zest a body 
of knowledge that offered him aid in his rather joyful task of il- 
luminating a faith he cherished and wished to understand better. 

The shifting emphasis in cultural life, coupled with the collapse 
of classical education, created the need for a new educational 
system. In this realm, perhaps more clearly than in any other, the 
accomplishment of the early Middle Ages was basically new. The 
new church-dominated schools centered their efforts on new goals 
—the transmission of religious knowledge and the inculcation of a 
Christian outlook. However, success in this effort was not auto- 
matic. New curricula, new texts, new techniques for approaching 
sacred subjects, and new standards of evaluating progress were 
necessary and were developed. And hovering over the educational 
scene was the classical tradition, suspect yet intriguing. Means were 
devised for incorporating part of the profane tradition into the 
new education in a fitting relationship to sacred learning. Again a 
creative effort was involved, calling for the establishment of norms 
of selectivity, for the acquisition of texts, for the perpetuation of 
linguistic skills, and for the development of apparatus to elucidate 
the profane tradition. Although it has seldom been considered, 
this whole problem was complicated by the necessity of establish- 
ing educational procedures capable of supplying a literary edu- 
cation for a clientele drawn from a rural society. Taken in its 
entirety the new educational system represents a radical departure 
from classical education, attuned to an aristocratic city clientele 
destined for public service. Even the modest success enjoyed by 
early medieval schools supplies prime evidence that the era was 
not completely dark. 

Another facet of early medieval culture that has attracted some 
attention among certain scholars is the possibility that there de- 
veloped new modes of expression suited to the basic obligations of 
the scholar or artist to elucidate religious truth. This poses a 
difficult aesthetic problem, for most scholars hesitate to decide 
upon the appropriateness of the mode of expression to the idea 
or feeling expressed. Yet the question is central to any judgment 
of early medieval culture. It seems to me that some weight must 
be given to the creativity involved when Boethius or Cassiodorus 
shifts from one form of expression to another in his treatment of 
classical and religious subjects, when Fortunatus struggles to find 
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a poetic form and diction proper to the mood and idea that he 
seeks to convey, and when Gregory the Great or Bede appears to 
select different modes of expression in works directed to different 
audiences. I suspect that a case could be made that the elaborate 
allegories of the dry scriptural commentaries and ethical treatises 
of the period represent an effective means of conveying certain 
kinds of religious ideas. Particularly important is the impact on 
this age of non-literary forms of communication such as have 
emerged from recent monumental studies of the symbolic values 
attached to insignia, garments, crowns, thrones, coins, and seals 
in establishing the legitimacy and powers of kings. Recent studies 
in art history of the period suggest strongly that forms were 
modified to reflect the changing sentiments and tastes of society 
and the urge of artists to express new ideas. For instance, the 
complex of styles and themes woven into some of the manuscript 
illuminations suggest the willingness of artists to draw on Byzan- 
tine, classical, Celtic, and Germanic traditions to express religious 
themes in unique ways. And probably the changing liturgical forms 
of the period represent an attempt to find art forms suitable to 
the expression of new ideas and emotions. Even the lowliest of all 
medieval forms of expression, the saints’ lives, so often used to 
prove the bankruptcy of the age intellectually and aesthetically, 
may represent an attempt to convey effectively a certain level of 
religious idea and thereby may signify an element of artistic in- 
novation. In view of these possible avenues of artistic development 
one is somewhat reluctant to call the age sterile culturally even 
though he may have to admit that the tastes of the period do not 
suit his own. One might especially hope that an age that must be 
judged by future historians on the basis of such aesthetic speci- 
mens as cubism, dadaism, stream-of-consciousness fiction, free 
verse, and existentialism might respond sympathetically to the 
possibility of aesthetic innovation in the early Middle Ages, if for 
no other reason than to guard against a future charge that ours 
isadark age. 

One final aspect of the cultural history of the early Middle Ages 
ought to be considered in judging the period. In reviewing the 
totality of late classical culture one often feels the existence of 
a vast gulf between artistic and intellectual pursuits and the 
realities facing society. Moving forward into the early centuries 
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of the Middle Ages, there seems to be a return to reality on the 
part of those attempting to express themselves. Whatever faults 
one may find with the works of Gregory of Tours, Bede, Isidore, 
or Gregory the Great, there is still a relevance of their efforts to 
the world of sin, violence, ignorance, and superstition that actually 
existed. If this return to reality was not in itself creative, at least 
it was a necessary preliminary to vigorous cultural growth. 

If these suggestions relative to early medieval cultural history 
have any validity, then it would appear that stagnancy and slavish 
imitation are hardly suitable terms to apply to the early Middle 
Ages. Rather, significant progress was made toward creating a 
new cultural milieu, toward shaping the cultural configuration of 
the future of the West. It is true that classical elements played a 
significant role in early medieval cultural life, but this borrowed 
finery was only grist worked over to fit the needs of men who 
thought and felt in terms of their new situation. 

There are several other areas of early medieval religious and 
cultural life that could be elicited to give greater weight to the 
contention that our present knowledge of early medieval history 
demands greater allowance for creative activity. Among those that 
occur to me are such subjects as the degree to which the patristic 
tradition was subjected to a selective process by early medieval 
thinkers, the impact of rural society on the shaping of the Western 
religious and cultural tradition, the forces working to knit to- 
gether the several political segments of the West into a community 
of interest bound together by cultural and spiritual bonds, the 
fashion in which certain religious presuppositions prevailing in 
the early Middle Ages were shaped into moral codes applicable to 
social realities. A great deal more ought to be done to contrast 
the West with Byzantium and Islam in order to clarify differences. 
And all these evidences of creativity in the religious and cultural 
realm could be buttressed by creative activity in the political and 
economic realm. 

Were we able to examine this whole range of material perhaps 
we could conclude with greater assurance what I have implied 
in this essay. There emerges in my mind more clearly all the time 
a conviction that the essence of the early Middle Ages lies in what 
might be called the creation of images of a new world order. Men 
do things in this tumultuous age under the stress of recent or im- 
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pending disaster in situations where traditional modes of action 
and values have little application. Their deeds, when eventuating 
in positive results, bite into the consciousness of observers and 
emerge as images of a workable new order capable of resolving 
the desperate tensions of the period. The image of the ideal pope, 
the ideal monk, the ideal scholar, the ideal teacher, the ideal artist: 
these are the real creations of the early Middle Ages. Centuries 
were required to give full reality to conception, thus making it 
appropriate to say that the early Middle Ages was an unfulfilled 
age, but this is quite different from saying that it was a dark age 
devoid of any importance or an age sustained by nursing a meager 
heritage of a dead past. Perhaps as our understanding of the com- 
plex processes involved in the genesis of civilizational patterns 
deepens, we shall come to see this so-called dark age as a period 
decisive in shaping the essential features of Western European 
civilization. Such a judgment will rest entirely on the creative 
activity of men too long held in scorn as exemplars of everything 
antithetical to civilization. Then there will be no Dark Ages to 
grace our history books. 
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HEN anyone uses the word bookish to describe an individ- 
W ual, he is not likely to be paying a compliment. For, along 
with the more recent term egghead, the adjective bookish has for 
most of us a rather unattractive meaning. We are likely to think 
of a bookish person as someone who lives in an ivory tower, burns 
the midnight oil, keeps his nose buried in a book, and is completely 
divorced from the world of reality. Yet I venture to call Benjamin 
Franklin a bookish man without fear of giving offense to even his 
most ardent admirers, for he was bookish in a quite different and 
pleasanter sense than I have suggested; and in this very quality 
of bookishness lies the explanation of many of his greatest services 
to his fellow men. 

It is true that Franklin did burn the midnight oil—in the form 
of tallow or spermacetti candles, which were his usual means of 
illumination. The hours of daylight certainly were not long enough 
for him to get through all the reading we know he did. And he 
probably did bury his nose in his books, at least until he began to 
use his famous spectacles. But no one has ever accused Franklin 
of living in an ivory tower or of divorcing himself from the world 
of reality. On the contrary, he was intensely aware of the world 
around him; he was a full-time member of the society in which he 
lived, a leader in that society, and a thoroughly practical participant 
in the affairs, both public and personal, which engaged his attention. 
Yet he was consistently a bookish man in the other, more important 
sense in which Webster’s Dictionary defines the term; that is, he 
was “fond of, or learned in, books.” 

From boyhood to old age, books were an important, even a vital, 
part of Franklin’s life. He bought books, he published books, he 
imported and sold them in his Philadelphia book shop. He gave 
books to individuals and to institutions of learning. He was the 
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principal founder of the first subscription library in America, and 
he assisted in and encouraged the founding and development of 
other libraries. He is listed as the author of two significant books : 
his autobiography and Experiments and Observations in Electric- 
ity, consisting of his reports on the important investigations by 
which he laid the foundations for the scientific understanding of 
electricity. And above all he was a reader of books—those he 
owned, those he borrowed, and those given to him by friends and 
admirers. Having received only two years of formal schooling in 
his youth he was almost completely self-educated, and books were 
among the chief means of that education. All in all, Franklin was 
in a broad sense perhaps the most bookish great public figure that 
America has ever had. 

In the early pages of his autobiography Franklin wrote, “From 
a child I was fond of reading, and all the little money that came 
into my hands was ever laid out in books.” He mentions some of 
the works that pleased him as a boy: Pilgrim’s Progress and John 
Bunyan’s other writings, Burton’s Historical Collections, Plutarch’s 
Lives, DeFoe’s Essays on Projects, and Cotton Mather’s Essays 
to Do Good. During his apprenticeship to his brother James, the 
printer, an odd volume of the Spectator fell into his hands; and he 
tells us in a familiar passage how he used it as a model to train 
himself in the art of writing. At about the same time he undertook 
to repair some of the deficiencies in his schooling by systematic 
study of books on arithmetic and navigation and began to broaden 
his mind by reading Locke’s On Human Understanding, du Pont 
Royal’s Art of Thinking, and Xenophon’s Memorable Things of 
Socrates. The attention Franklin gave, writing about half a century 
later, to his boyhood reading suggests how important he con- 
sidered it as a formative influence in his life. 

It was the boy’s “bookish inclination”—Franklin used the ex- 
pression himself—which decided his father to apprentice young 
Ben to his brother to learn the printer’s trade. Such a decision in 
our day might well appear to be an example of fallacious reason- 
ing, for only a relatively small proportion of people in the printing 
trades are professionally concerned with books. In common with 
many other occupations, printing has tended to become highly 
specialized ; the craftsman, or even the master printer, may spend 
his entire career in one of the branches of the business which has 
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little or nothing to do with books, such as the production of news- 
papers, periodicals, or catalogues of all sorts, or that useful catch- 
all known as job-printing. With noteworthy exceptions, the manu- 
facture of books has become a business apart, with its own special 
techniques, its own plants, and its specially trained workers. And 
the actual printing and binding of a book, in turn, has increasingly 
become the function of a separate organization from any of those 
concerned with its publication and sale. 

In Franklin’s time, however, there was little such separation. 
The master printer of colonial America owned a press, several 
hundred pounds of type in various faces and sizes, and other neces- 
sary equipment. He commonly edited and printed a weekly news- 
paper, accepted and executed job-printing orders for other mem- 
bers of the community, and, if he was lucky or adroit enough to 
make the right political connections, he won appointment as public 
printer of his or a neighboring colony and so put in type legislative 
journals, acts of the assembly, and other public documents as 
required by the government. Either on a contract basis with the 
authors or as his own speculative venture, he printed quantities of 
those pamphlets which constituted the principal vehicles for public 
enlightenment and discussion of the issues of the day. If he was 
an enterprising printer, the same man went on from printing 
pamphlets to printing and binding full-scale books. These might 
be works of local authorship or reprints of books first published 
abroad. Sometimes he did not have enough equipment to print an 
entire book in one operation; so he would set up in type and run 
through his press one section of it, then disperse the type and re- 
peat the process, section by section, until he had completed the job. 

But a printer, especially a successful printer such as Franklin 
became in Philadelphia, was much more than just a printer as we 
should define the term today. He was, for one thing, a publisher 
and an editor as well. That is, he would decide in the first instance 
what book he would bring out; negotiate with the author the 
financial terms for its production and distribution ; determine the 
format to be used and the size of the edition ; sometimes, as Frank- 
lin did a number of times, write a preface; and then, when bound 
copies had come from his press, handle all arrangements for ad- 
vertising and sale. 

And lastly, as an important part of his business, the colonial 
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printer operated a book and stationery shop. The advertisements 
that Franklin ran regularly in his Pennsylvania Gazette, like those 
other printers put in their newspapers, show that he had for sale 
varieties of writing paper, blank books, printed legal forms, ink 
and ink powder, sealing wax, and other items of stationery; the 
almanacs and pamphlets, and the books produced on his press and 
sometimes those of printers in other colonial towns ; and the books 
he had imported from overseas. Franklin’s advertisements and his 
correspondence, especially that with the important English printer 
William Strahan, indicates that he had a ready market for text- 
books on a variety of subjects, the latest English writings on re- 
ligious or political subjects, and good editions of the standard 
authors, both classical and modern. Occasionally he announced a 
special sale of books and declared his readiness to fill mail orders 
promptly and to the satisfaction of distant customers. Most of this 
business was conducted on what we would call a charge-account 
basis, and his daily records show that on days when an important 
new publication appeared, business was usually satisfactorily brisk. 
His wife Deborah tended shop for him a good deal of the time. 
Spelling was not one of her virtues, and some titles appear quite 
strange in her entries. But we usually know what she meant, 
especially when she recorded sales of her husband’s best selling 
almanac, for she commonly abbreviated Poor Richard to P.R., or 
called it more affectionately “Poor Dick.” 

Thus, when Josiah Franklin decided that twelve-year-old Ben 
should become a printer because of the boy’s “bookish inclination,” 
he showed more wisdom in planning his son’s future than many 
fathers do. The printing trade was exactly the right choice, and 
the young man made the most of it. 

The list of books Franklin published during the nearly twenty 
years he was active in the business is a varied one. It includes, to 
name only a few, his Philadelphia friend James Logan’s translation 
of Cicero’s De Senectute under its then more familiar title of Cato 
Major, Aquila Rose’s Poems on Several Occasions, a German 
hymn-book, the sermons and journals of the great evangelist 
George Whitefield, the Constitutions of the Free-Masons (the first 
Masonic book printed in the colonies), the revised Laws of Penn- 
sylvania, and reprints of such English handbooks as Every Man 
His Own Doctor and DeFoe’s Family Instructor. His reprint of 
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Samuel Richardson’s Pamela was the first novel printed in Amer- 
ica. By 1748, when Franklin turned over the management of the 
printing office and shop to his young partner David Hall and re- 
tired from active business, the list of his published books was sub- 
stantial in length and quality as well as in variety. It compares 
favorably with the lists of his chief competitors in Philadelphia 
and other colonial towns during the same period. 

The Pennsylvania capital in the 1730’s and 1740’s was a good 
place in which to live if one were a young man of “bookish in- 
clinations,” for there were many others there with similar tastes. 
But Franklin and most of his friends were men of limited income 
who could not afford to buy all the important books—mostly im- 
ports from England, of course—that they would like to read. Ever 
fertile with ideas on how to organize his fellows for mutual benefit, 
Franklin suggested in 1730 that the members of his club of young 
tradesmen, the Junto, should pool their books into a common 
library. The arrangement lasted about a year, and then Franklin 
came up with a bigger and a better plan. With members of the 
Junto as a nucleus, fifty men were found who were willing to sub- 
scribe forty shillings apiece to start a common library and to pay 
ten shillings a year to maintain and expand it. The Library Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania, as the new organization was officially 
named, founded in 1731, was the first subscription library in the 
English colonies and what Franklin described years later in his 
autobiography as “My first project of a public nature.” This in- 
stitution, still flourishing and with an extraordinarily rich col- 
lection of rare books on its shelves, is one of the cultural ornaments 
of Philadelphia today. Perhaps equally significant, it served, di- 
rectly or indirectly, as the model for libraries in many other Amer- 
ican communities. 

There has been some controversy as to whether the Library 
Company, organized on a subscription basis, can claim to be the 
earliest public library in America. Some objectors have pointed 
out that in several towns there were already small collections of 
books in the care of Anglican clergymen or schoolmasters sent 
over by an English missionary organization for the use of the 
public. These collections, however, were tiny by almost any stand- 
ard, and the books were selected for the most part with an eye to 
their usefulness in promoting the cause of the Church of England 
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rather than for their general intellectual significance. These col- 
lections were not systematically replenished or enlarged, and most 
of them seem to have disappeared within a generation after their 
establishment. 

The Library Company, it is true, was organized primarily for 
the benefit of its own subscribing members. But within a few years 
of its establishment it had opened its doors to the general public 
on liberal conditions. It was not a free library but it was public 
and was so described by its directors, including Franklin, on sev- 
eral occasions. Its significant place in the history of American 
libraries is assured. 

The Library Company of Philadelphia has another, but less 
well-known, claim to distinction. In addition to being a library it 
was also in its early years very close to being a scientific society. 
In the eighteenth century there were almost no professional scien- 
tists; practically everyone who carried on scientific investigation 
was an amateur, performing his experiments in his spare time 
and not as a part of a gainful occupation. This was the case in 
both Europe and America. 

Among the members of the Library Company there were several 
who were particularly interested in the new discoveries taking 
place abroad; and they were eager not only to read about the ex- 
periments being made but also to perform some of them them- 
selves. To do so often required apparatus. When members of the 
Penn family sent as gifts to the Company an air-pump and later 
a microscope, the members were most grateful. On such occasions 
Franklin was usually one of the committee appointed to draft a 
letter of thanks. Then in 1746 an English friend, Peter Collinson, 
sent them a glass tube of the kind European experimenters were 
using to produce static electricity for the study of that little- 
understood phenomenon of nature. 

The results are history. Franklin and a few kindred spirits in 
the Library Company began to experiment with electricity. Be- 
cause information on the findings of European investigators was 
meagre, and slow in reaching Philadelphia, Franklin and his 
friends approached their study with fresh and open minds. Some 
of their findings, when Franklin reported them back to Collinson 
in London, confirmed what had already been learned in Europe; 
but most were new and, in fact, quite revolutionary. There was 
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considerable controversy when Franklin’s papers were published 
and read on the other side of the Atlantic. In the end, however, 
his basic theories prevailed; and Franklin came to be recognized 
in scientific circles everywhere as the father of the science of elec- 
tricity. Though he personally received—and deserved—the prin- 
cipal credit, he had begun his experimentation as one of a group 
within the fellowship of the Library Company. Franklin liked to 
work for the public good in and through organized groups, and 
within the Library Company he found just such a group of scien- 
tifically minded friends. In a very real sense, therefore, this insti- 
tution deserves recognition not only as a pioneer in providing 
library facilities for an American community, but also as one of 
the earliest, if not the earliest, of all organizations engaged in 
scientific investigation on this side of the Atlantic. 

Franklin was interested in other libraries besides the one in 
Philadelphia he had been instrumental in founding. His good 
friend James Logan, who lived at Stenton near Germantown, had 
been a devoted book collector from before the two men’s acquaint- 
ance. Over the course of years he acquired all the classical writers 
and every scholarly edition of each that he or his European agents 
could acquire. He added also the leading contemporary works. By 
his death in 1751 the 3,000 books he owned probably constituted 
the finest scholarly library in the English colonies. Franklin often 
borrowed books from Logan and in return sent out to Stenton 
some he owned that his older friend wanted to read but did not 
own. The literary correspondence between the two, which has sur- 
vived in somewhat fragmentary form, reveals their common in- 
terest in books and in the ideas that good books contain. 

When, towards the end of his life, Logan realized that neither 
of his sons shared his love of books, he decided to give his library 
to the people of Philadelphia. He erected a suitable building on 
Sixth Street and planned to execute a deed of trust setting up the 
library with an adequate endowment. 

In 1749, while Logan’s plans were still incomplete, Franklin was 
preparing the important pamphlet he called Proposals Relating to 
the Education of Youth in Pennsylvania, which outlined the scheme 
for the establishment of an academy. In it he discussed, along with 
many other topics, the facilities which such an educational insti- 
tution ought to provide. Among these, if the school was to be 
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located in the country, a library was, to his way of thinking, one of 
the most important. If, on the other hand, the academy was to be 
placed in Philadelphia (as eventually was done) then, as he wrote, 
“the Town Libraiies may serve.” He had in mind both the Library 
Company and the then projected Loganian Library. In order to 
fortify his statement he wrote to Logan asking for a summarized 
account of just what the collection contained. Logan replied and 
Franklin included his answer, almost verbatim, as a long footnote 
in his pamphlet. The note ended with the comment that “this noble 
Benefaction will doubtless be of the greatest Advantage as not 
only the Students, but even the Masters themselves, may very much 
improve by it.” 

Logan died before he had worked out his scheme to his com- 
plete satisfaction, but his sons, after some delays, faithfully car- 
ried out his intentions. It was natural, perhaps, that Franklin was 
then named one of the four original trustees of the Loganian 
Library. In 1792 the Library Company took over the trust; and 
James Logan’s collection of books, now considerably expanded, 
still forms an important part of the resources of the Library Com- 
pany. Franklin himself had died two years before the union took 
place; it seems certain that he would have approved. 

As his remarks concerning the proposed academy in Pennsylvania 
show, Franklin was keenly aware of the importance of a library 
to an educational institution. And he became much interested in 
the libraries of Harvard and Yale, the two oldest colleges in the 
northern colonies. What may have been his first gift to any library 
outside of Philadelphia was a copy he sent to Yale of the first 
edition, that of 1751, of his own book Experiments and Observa- 
tions on Electricity. This slim volume, which is shelved in a locked 
case in the room where I have my editorial office, bears on the 
reverse of the title page this inscriptoin: “I Benjamin Franklin 
do present this Book such as ’tis to the Library of Yale College.” 

As a lad in Boston he had been rather scornful of Harvard 
College. In one of the satirical essays he contributed to his 
brother’s newspaper he described a dream. In it he saw “a great 
Company of Youths from all Parts of the Country” moving along 
towards a stately edifice, where sat on her magnificent throne the 
Goddess of Learning. But most of the young men, finding the 
steps to the throne too difficult to climb, turned aside, content to 
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sit at the foot “with Madam Idleness and her Maid Ignorance.” 
These youths, it developed at the end of the dream, were the stu- 
dents of Harvard College. Later on, Harvard forgave him for 
this jibe, and in 1753 both Harvard and Yale awarded Franklin 
honorary degrees. 

Two years later, a little concerned at the inadequacy of the 
Harvard College Library, he proposed that the Corporation open 
a subscription to buy more books and, to show his serious purpose, 
himself headed the list with a subscription of £4 8s. It is my 
painful duty to report that the Harvard Corporation ignored the 
proposal. Undismayed, Franklin sent the College Library a hand- 
some edition of Virgil three years later; and after the library had 
been destroyed by fire in 1764, he supplied it from England with 
a number of important new books. To Yale he was almost equally 
generous ; and in one of the last letters he wrote, six weeks before 
his death, he told President Stiles that he had subscribed to 
Thomas Dobson’s Encyclopaedia, then beginning to be printed in 
Philadelphia, with the intention of giving it to Yale. Franklin 
added that since he did not expect to live to see the work com- 
pleted, he was leaving “Directions for its Continuance to the End.” 
Thus, Franklin’s gifts to college libraries continued right up to the 
time of his death—and even beyond. 

Through all the vicissitudes of a long and active life, Franklin 
held to his belief in the importance and value of books, not only 
for himself, but for other individuals and for the community at 
large. By the end of the Revolution most of the largest cities and 
towns had acquired libraries of one sort or another which pro- 
vided at least some intellectual nourishment for the book-reading 
members of the community. But in the smaller places books were 
still scarce and libraries scarcer still. To such bookish individuais 
as Franklin this state of affairs was a cause for regret. In one 
case at least he found an opportunity to remedy the situation. 

Early in 1785 a new town in southeastern Massachusetts voted 
to name itself Franklin in honor of the famous native of that state. 
The townsmen wrote telling him of their decision and adding that 
they proposed to “build a steeple to their Meeting House if he 
[Franklin] would give them a Bell.” Franklin answered advising 
them to spare themselves this expense at present and asking “that 
they would accept of Books instead of a Bell, Sense being prefer- 
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able to Sound.” Thereupon he wrote to his friend Dr. Richard 
Price in England asking him to prepare a list “of a few good Books 
to the value of about Twenty-Five Pounds, such as are most proper 
to inculcate the Principles of sound Religion and just Government 

. as the Commencement of a little Parochial Library, for the 
Use of a Society of intelligent respectable Farmers, such as our 
Country People generally consist of.” Price complied cheerfully 
with Franklin’s request and included as his personal gift copies 
of such of his own publications as he thought might not be un- 
suitable. He added in his letter the observation, “Should this be 
the commencement of parochial libraries in the States it will do 
great good.” 

And how did the people of the town feel about this substitution 
of books for a bell, of sense for sound? In their letter of thanks 
they said nothing of the change, but they expressed the warmest 
gratitude for the gift. “This choice and valuable Collection of 
Books,” they wrote, “your Excellency will permit us to say, not 
only flatters our understanding and Taste, but displays the brightest 
feature in your great and amiable Character. We only regret,” 
they added, “that Modesty should deny us the celebrated Produc- 
tions of the greatest Phylosopher and Politician in America.” Now 
well warmed to their task, the committeemen who prepared the 
letter went on to even greater heights of rhetoric and expressed 
the hope that “your generous exertion to diffuse useful and divine 
Knowledge among us, will be productive of the happiest effects, 
and completely answer your warmest wishes. May all the seeds of 
Science, which you have sown in this, and various other parts of 
the world, grow up into a living Laurel, to adorn your illustrious 
Head in the Temple of Fame.” Did not the people of the town of 
Franklin succeed in enjoying both sense and sound? 

As to “the greatest Phylosopher and Politician in America,” 
who understood flattery when he met with it, there is no evidence 
that he responded to their hint and sent them copies of his own 
writings. For the four years that remained to him of life, he con- 
tinued to give much of his time to the service of the public; but 
as age and infirmity bore more and more heavily upon him, he 
tended to remain quietly at home, sitting in the garden when 
weather permitted and at other times at ease in the large room 
where he had placed the 5,000 books that by now constituted his 
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library. A bookish man to the end, he continued to read a great 
deal. Finding difficulty in reaching to the top shelves for volumes 
he wanted, he invented a device—rather like the “long arm” grocers 
used before the day of the supermarket—with which he could 
bring down or put back the books without leaving his chair. A 
gregarious man and a friendly one, he had enjoyed the companion- 
ship of friends all his life. But as he lived on into his ninth 
decade he found that nearly all the human companions of his 
earlier years had departed before him. Yet those last years were 
not lonely. There still remainzd those other friends he had begun 
to make when only a child and with whom he had passed so many 
profitable and happy hours—his books. These were the associates 
who never changed, who never passed away; these were the truly 
lasting companions of his bookish life. 





A DEFENSE OF THE EPILOGUE TO 
CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 
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I 


NE of the most enigmatic problems confronted by critics who 

O have attempted comprehensive explications of Fyodor Dos- 
toyevsky’s novel Crime and Punishment has been the relevance 
of the Epilogue. In recent years there have been three particularly 
significant studies of this great novel, and each has yielded up a 
markedly different viewpoint toward the Epilogue; although since 
the publication in 1940 of Ernest Simmons’s Dostoevski, the 
Making of a Novelist, most of the commentary has been basically 
in agreement with Simmons’s judgment that the Epilogue is 
“neither artistically palatable nor psychologically sound.” Indeed, 
this is the conclusion in the most recent extended consideration of 
the novel, Edward Wasiolek’s “On the Structure of Crime and 
Punishment.”? In arguing that Dostoyevsky was a consummate 
artist, a writer greatly concerned with the structure of his novels, 
Wasiolek has found it necessary to concede that the Epilogue mars 
what is otherwise a perfectly structured novel. He believes that the 
novel would have been better served had Dostoyevsky not written 
the Epilogue, for in it he “seems to eschew formal neatness and 
‘perversely’ complicates the form. . . .”* In his study, “The Three 
Motives of Raskolnikov,”* Maurice Beebe is neither for nor against 
the Epilogue. Beebe considers the desire to suffer as the under- 
lying motive of Raskolnikov’s life, and this becomes sufficiently 
apparent the moment Raskolnikov submits to Sonia’s wish and 
kneels down to kiss the earth in the Hay Market. The Epilogue, 
to Beebe, merely illustrates Raskolnikov’s suffering and the sub- 
sequent regeneration. George Gibian, however, in his “Traditional 
‘Ernest Simmons, Dostoevski, the Making of a Novelist (New York, 1940). 

? PMLA, LXXIV (Mar., 1959), 131-136. 


*Tbid., p. 135. 
*CE, XVII (Dec., 1955), 151-158. 
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Symbolism in Crime and Punishment,”® considers the Epilogue 
absolutely essential. After illuminating the strands of pagan and 
Christian symbolism which pervade the novel proper, Gibian goes 
on to demonstrate that it is only in the Epilogue that these strands 
of images reach their “culmination and junction.” 

Yet despite their differing views on the relevance of the Epi- 
logue, all three of these writers agree that Raskolnikov’s kissing 
of the earth in the Hay Market is the turning point of the novel 
and that thereafter Raskolnikov’s regeneration is inevitable. It is 
the belief of this writer, however, that the Epilogue is essential 
to the novel for the very reason that Raskolnikov’s spiritual re- 
birth cannot be foretold by the end of the novel proper. For it is 
only in the Epilogue that Dostoyevsky provides the motivation 
for Raskolnikov’s regeneration, as distinguished from the mo- 
tives that lead him to confess. Most critics, heretofore, have dealt 
with the problem of the Epilogue only secondarily ; and they have 
failed to recognize its significance because they have mistakenly 
assumed that Raskolnikov is penitent. David Magarshack alone 
seems to have avoided this pitfall. In the introduction to his trans- 
lation of the novel he expresses his admiration of Dostoyevsky 
for not having yielded to the great temptation inherent in the 
subject matter of Crime and Punishment to be tendentious. “The 
remarkable thing is that Dostoyevsky should have given up all the 
tendentious endings,’ which Magarshack says mar certain of 
Dostoyevsky’s earlier works, “and that his delineation of Ras- 
kolnikov’s character should be so consistent that it is only in a 
few lines in the Epilogue that he hints at the great spiritual 
change that is gradually taking place in the mind and heart of 
his hero.’ 

Certainly, Crime and Punishment would be most tendentious if 
it had ended with Raskolnikov at the police station convinced of 
the wrongness of his theory. Moreover, to believe that with his 
confession Raskolnikov’s ultimate conversion is a certainty is to 
fail to perceive the difference between what it is that drives the 
criminal towards re-association with society and what it is that 
lights up for the fallen man of unusual sensibility the humanity 
which he shares with all men. 

®* PMLA, LXX (Dec., 1955), 979-996. 


°Crime and Punishment, trans. David Magarshack (Baltimore: Penguin, 
1951), p. 16. 
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Il 


It would seem that the main reason for the belief that Raskol- 
nikov is penitent when he confesses is that the extent of his isola- 
tion is not sufficiently realized. For as a murderer at large he 
is spiritually and emotionally cut off from all who matter to him, 
and with others on the periphery of his world he has the greatest 
difficulty in keeping up his end of routine affairs. The predominant 
purposes in his life are to avoid suspicion and to discourage in- 
quisitiveness. Therefore, he must constantly lie and pretend, and 
even hurt the very loved ones who were to have benefited from 
his crime. 

Several events reveal with great vividness the extent of this 
separation. After making his furtive visit to Razumihin’s room the 
day after the murder, Raskolnikov finds himself on the Nikolaevsky 
Bridge over the Neva gazing at the magnificent spectacle of the 
cathedral nearby, and he is struck by his recollection of the feelings 
and perplexities the view had always aroused on former occasions 
and by the absence of such thoughts and emotions at this time. 
The experience is a strange one, for at all other times that view 
had aroused a very pronounced response in him, whereas this 
time he could not respond at all. “It struck him as strange and 


grotesque, that . . . he actually imagined he could think the same 
thoughts, be interested in the same theories and pictures that had 
interested him . . . so short a time ago. . . . It seemed to him that 


he had cut himself off from everyone and from everything at that 
moment.”* Raskolnikov continues across the bridge and returns 
home, whereupon he falls into delirium. However, on the day that 
he gets up from his sickbed he has a conversation with Marmela- 
dov’s eleven-year-old daughter, Polenka, which leaves him rap- 
turous and which inspires him to renounce what he considers a 
self-imposed isolation. Polenka’s is the only soul Raskolnikov has 
been able to commune with since the thought of the murder first 
entered his mind. With a child he is able to be his old self ; with 
a child there is no need to sham or lie. This single instance of real 
contact recalls all that life holds, and he is determined to have 
more of it. He has had enough of isolation and darkness. Open- 


7 Crime and Punishment, trans. Constance Garnett (New York, 1950), 
p. 114. 
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ness and reality, to love and be loved, he desires these above all 
else. But the mood cannot be prolonged; for as before the most 
innocent divergences from customary relationships and patterns of 
behavior on the part of others ignite his suspiciousness, and he is 
again the wary, cunning criminal. Later that same day, as he re- 
turns home after stopping at Razumihin’s party, he notices from 
the staircase that the light is on in his room, and the only possi- 
bility that suggests itself is that he is going to be arrested. He turns 
to Razumihin to shake hands and say goodbye. But when he enters 
the room he finds that it is not the police who are waiting for him 
but his mother and sister. So different is this from his expecta- 
tions that not only is he unable to greet them but he alarms them 
by falling into a dead faint. Yet perhaps the most meaningful as 
well as the most dramatic illustration of Raskolnikov’s separation 
is in his unplanned murder of Lizaveta. Whereas Raskolnikov had 
believed that doing away with the loathesome Alyona Ivanovna 
would be a boon to society, there was no such unselfish motive for 
the killing of Lizaveta. The moment Raskolnikov began his attack 
upon Alyona, all other people became either immediate or potential 
threats to his freedom. Thus, instinctively, he also bludgeons the 
meek, devout Lizaveta, a person who, had his plight been different, 
would have aroused his deepest compassion. 

Throughout the month or so following the murder when Raskol- 
nikov goes about a free man, his contacts with others are com- 
pletely unreal. He very quickly grows sick of the pretense, the 
lying, the double lying. Finally his vile masquerade, his frightened, 
unloving, falsely defiant new self fill him with such great re- 
vulsion that he would rather face Siberia than continue to endure 
this oppression. Since in almost all the criticism on Crime and 
Punishment the assumption is that Raskolnikov in his last days of 
freedom undergoes a profound religious experience, the overture- 
like first paragraph of Part Six, the final section of the novel 
proper, is of especial importance. We are told, 


A strange period began for Raskolnikov: it was as though 
a fog had fallen upon him and wrapped him in a dreary 
solitude from which there was no escape. Recalling that 
period long after, he believed that his mind had been 
clouded at times, and that it had continued so, with in- 
tervals, till the final catastrophe. He was convinced that 
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he had been mistaken about many things at that time, for 
instance as to the date of certain events. Anyway, when 
he tried later on to piece his recollections together, he 
learnt a great deal about himself from what other people 
told him. He had mixed up incidents and had explained 
events as due to circumstances which existed only in his 
imagination. At times he was prey to agonies of morbid 
uneasiness, amounting sometimes to panic. But he re- 
membered, too, moments, hours, perhaps whole days, of 
complete apathy, which came upon him as a reaction from 
his previous terror and might be compared with the ab- 
normal insensibility, sometimes seen in the dying. He 
seemed to be trying in that latter stage to escape from a 
full and clear understanding of his position. Certain es- 
sential facts which required immediate consideration were 
particularly irksome to him. How glad he would have 
been to be free from some cares, the neglect of which 
would have threatened him with complete, inevitable 
ruin.® 
This is a tired mind forcing itself to contend with an urgent 
worldly problem. It is a mind too fatigued for any sudden trans- 


formation from reason to faith as its mode of coping with reality. 


Ill 


That it is primarily the desire to rid himself of the burdens of 
his situation, and not a religious reawakening, that causes Raskol- 
nikov to confess also can be seen through a close scrutiny of the 
climactic events of Part Six. There is, first of all, Razumihin’s 
visit to Raskolnikov, the purpose of which, he says, is to de- 
termine whether Raskolnikov is really mad, for his behavior 
towards his friends and loved ones makes absolutely no sense. 
Raskolnikov’s secret, however, remains a barrier between them; 
and when Razumihin leaves, he still has not been satisfied as to 
Raskolnikov’s condition. During the visit, though, Razumihin has 
let drop two pieces of information which have a significant affect 
on Raskolnikov: Pulcheria Alexandrovna has fallen ill, apparently 
as a result of her son’s inattention; and Nikolay has confessed and 
explained the murders of the pawnbroker and her sister. 

Immediately after Razumihin’s departure, Raskolnikov is visited 
by Porfiry, who finally makes it known that he is convinced that 


* Ibid., p. 425. 
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Raskolnikov is the murderer of the two women. Porfiry informs 
him that he can only allow him to walk about for another day or 
two, but he promises that the sentence will be unusually light if 
Raskolnikov will confess. Then, believing that the only possible 
evidence against him is his confession to Sonia that was overheard 
by Svidrigailov, Raskolnikov goes out to look for Svidrigailov in 
order to “settle” him. Chapter Three describes Raskolnikov’s un- 
successful meeting with Svidrigailov; then the narrative focuses 
on Svidrigailoy through Chapter Four and Chapter Five, at the 
conclusion of which Svidrigailov shoots himself. With Chapter 
Six, the narrative returns to Raskolnikov, who, tentatively having 
decided to confess, is on his way to pay a visit to his muiher. The 
nightmarish interview which then takes place further convinces 
him that he has no alternative but to confess. For Pulcheria Alex- 
androvna has just been arriving at a new opinion of her son. She 
has been reading his article on crime; and although she does not 
understand very much of it, she cannot help feeling that her Rodya 
is a genius. She tells him this and begs his forgiveness for not 
having realized earlier that his way of living and his peculiar 
behavior towards her were due to his preoccupation with great 
thoughts. “Learned people,” she says, “are always like that. How- 
ever foolish I may be, Rodya, I can see for myself that you will 
very soon be one of the leading—if not the leading man—in the 
world of Russian thought.”® To Raskolnikov, this is the crowning 
irony. He, a bungling murderer, is taken for a genius! Such has 
been the result of his duplicity. He has been completely misunder- 
stood, and he is helpless to correct the false images that have been 
growing in the minds of those who know him. 


When Raskolnikov leaves his mother, he returns to his room 
and finds Dounia anxiously awaiting him. Because her brother 
has returned after she had all but given up hope, Dounia assumes 
that some monumental change must have occurred in him. “Thank 
God!” she says. “Then you still have faith in life? Thank God, 
thank God!” But in answer to this Raskolnikov smiles bitterly 
and insists that he has not found faith and does not know why he 
is going to give himself up. He becomes furious when Dounia 
attributes his decision to confess to a desire to expiate his crime 


* Ibid., p. 497. 
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by suffering. “Crime? What crime? ... That I killed a noxious 
insect, an old pawnbroker of a woman of use to no one! Killing 
her was atonement for forty sins.” Raskolnikov then goes on to 
expound his theory and says further that he has by no means re- 
nounced it. “If I had succeeded, I should have been crowned with 
glory, but now I am trapped.’’° 

Those critics who regard Raskolnikov’s confession as the result 
of a spiritual change have completely ignored his insistence that 
no such change has taken place. Also, is it at all conceivable that 
if Raskolnikov actually were penitent he would take this tone with 
a person as greatly devoted to him as Dounia? It is precisely be- 
cause his situation forces him to behave so harshly that he is 
anxious to abandon it. 

However, in addition to his inability to tolerate this alienation 
from family and friends, Raskolnikov is led to confess because he 
is certain that Svidrigailov sooner or later will attempt to make 
use of what he has overheard. When Raskolnikov found Svid- 
rigailov at the Palais du Crystal and sat down with him, Svidrigailov 
forced him to listen to a detailed account of his debaucheries. But 
Svidrigailov’s outpouring fills Raskolnikov with intense disgust: 
“To think that I could for one instant have looked for help from 
that coarse brute, that depraved sensualist and blackguard!” he 
mutters afterward. Raskolnikov can see Svidrigailov only as a 
completely immoral person; and he fears, for one thing, that since 
Dounia has already shown her willingness to sell herself to Luzhin 
for his sake, she would also submit to Svidrigailov. The importance 
of Raskolnikov’s distrust of Svidrigailov is pointed up by two 
events in the final chapter. Raskolnikov is already upstairs in the 
police station talking to the Explosive Lieutenant, the man to whom 
he had decided to give his confession, when the latter gets onto 
the subject of suicides and, in passing, mentions the name of the 
most recent one, Svidrigailov. Then, just as soon as he is able to 
grasp the fact that the man who represented the greatest danger 
to him is dead, Raskolnikov gets up and leaves. And earlier, when 
he stopped at Sonia’s room on his way to the police station, Raskol- 
nikov started to explain to her what it was that decided him: 
“You see, Sonia, I’ve decided that it will be better so. There is one 


% [bid., p. 503. 
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fact. . . . But it’s a long story and there’s no need to discuss it.” 
That one fact is Raskolnikov’s certainty that he will be betrayed 
by Svidrigailov. 

Furthermore, feeling as he did about Svidrigailov, Raskolnikov 
could not be sure that Svidrigailov had not already given his in- 
formation to the police. This possibility adds greatly to Raskol- 
nikov’s agitation, for it means that at any moment he could be 
apprehended and disgraced by being taken away like a common 
criminal. And then, and then there was Porfiry’s promise that his 
sentence would be lessened. . . . In the hours before he goes to the 
police, Raskolnikov’s great agony would seem to make it impos- 
sible for any chance spark of spirituality ignited among such a 
welter of contingencies and emotions to escape being immediately 
smothered. 


IV 


Among the events of Part Six there are two that are usually 
cited by those who believe that Raskolnikov’s decision to confess 
is the result of a resurgence of true Christian feeling. First, the 
fact that Raskolnikov goes to Sonia before going to the police 
and then does as she requests is often referred to as evidence of 
a renewed desire in him to align himself on the side of God. How- 
ever, in all that Raskolnikov thinks and says there is not a trace 
of piety or humility. Why, then, does he involve himself with 
Sonia? He goes to Sonia because, despite his realization that it is 
imperative for him to confess, he cannot depend upon his own 
will alone to deliver him into the hands of the authorities who, 
he thinks, are thoroughly incapable of understanding what he has 
experienced. He goes to Sonia because that very act commits him 
to go through with the confession; for having made known to her 
the impossibility of his situation, he then is compelled to muster 
the pride and strength necessary to do what reason demands. He 
goes to her because she can tell him whatever else needs to be 
done; the whole business is so revolting that he will not bother 
himself to think of matters that it might be judicious for him to 
attend to. He goes to her because he hopes to tap her boundless 
capacity for compassion and love without having to endure any 
intrusions upon his delicately balanced state of mind. 
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Raskolnikov, however, is not as completely able to give himself 
up to Sonia’s ministrations as he thought he would be. When Sonia 
puts the wooden cross around his neck, he is struck by the irony 
of the situation he puts himself into: “ ‘It’s the symbol of my 
taking up the cross,’ he laughed. ‘As though I had not suffered 
much till now!’”” And when she begs him to say at least one 
prayer, he is incited to sarcasm: “Oh certainly, as much as you 
like! And sincerely, Sonia, sincerely. . . .” The visit to Sonia has 
turned out to be far more oppressive than he had imagined it 
would be, and when he leaves he asks himself : 


Why, with what object did I go to her just now? | 
told her—on business; on what business? I had no sort 
of business! To tell her I was going; but where was the 
need? Do I love her? No, no, I drove her away just now 
like a dog. Did I want her crosses? Oh, how low I’ve 
sunk! No, I wanted her tears, I wanted to see her terror, 
to see how her heart ached! I had to have something to 
cling to, something to delay me, some friendly face to 
see! And I dared believe in myself, to dream of what I 
would do! I am a beggarly contemptible wretch, con- 
temptible !"" 


Raskolnikov has forgotten that upon entering her room he had 
said, ‘I have come for your cross. . . .” He has forgotten because 
he was not seeking spiritual understanding but mainly a form that 
would make what he was about to do meaningful not only to more 
conventional minds but to himself as well. Raskolnikov does not 
believe there is any moral need to give himself up, only a prac- 
tical one. That this was Raskolnikov’s state of mind is made 
explicit in the summary of the events that followed his surrender 
given in the first chapter of the Epilogue, for in answering the 
questions of the authorities about his crime he is said to have 
given the most unoriginal and simplest answers; for example, “to 
the question what led him to confess, he answered that it was his 
heartfelt repentance. All this was almost coarse. . . .” 

The other development in Part Six that is used as evidence that 
Raskolnikov has undergone a change is Svidrigailov’s suicide. Be- 
cause Svidrigailov’s death is described in the last lines of Chapter 
Six and because at the beginning of the next chapter Raskolnikov 


4 Ibhid., p. 508. 
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is shown tentatively decided in favor of confessing, it has been as- 
sumed that the juxtaposition of these two events is especially 
meaningful. Thus, Wasiolek writes, “With Svidrigailov’s death, 
Raskolnikov turns to confess. One part of himself, the self-willed 
principle, dies; the life-giving principle, objectified in Sonia, re- 
mains. . . . He has only to give himself up, confess publicly, and 
take up the cross Sonia has offered.”!* Such an interpretation, 
however, does not take into account the simple, but bothersome, 
fact that at the time of his “conversion” Raskolnikov does not 
know that Svidrigailov is dead. Svidrigailov’s death, therefore, 
could not possibly have been an influence upon Raskolnikov. In 
addition, althcugh Dostoyevsky may have intended Svidrigailov 
as a symbol of the completely self-willed man, it need not neces- 
sarily follow that the reason for the aversion and disgust which 
Raskolnikov feels toward Svidrigailov is that in him Raskolnikov 
sees a reflection of himself, as Wasiolek and others assume. On the 
contrary, it is Svidrigailov who sees himself in Raskolnikov, and 
not the converse. During their first meeting in Raskolnikov’s room, 
when Svidrigailov tells Raskolnikov that he regards the two of 
them as “birds of a feather,” Raskolnikov responds by changing 
the subject and warning Svidrigailov that he has no time to waste. 
Later, however, Svidrigailov turns up in Sonia’s room, where 
Katerina Ivanovna has just died, and makes it known to Raskol- 
nikov that he overheard his confession to Sonia but that there is 
no need to worry. “I told you we should become friends . . .” he 
says to Raskolnikov. “And you will see what an accommodating 
person I am. You'll see that you can get on with me.” But instead 
of reassuring Raskolnikov, Svidrigailov’s soft tone puts him into 
a panic. 

Raskolnikov’s attitude toward Svidrigailov had been formed 
initially by his mother’s letter through which he learned of Svid- 
rigailov’s improper advances to Dounia. When Svidrigailov next 
entered Raskolnikov’s life by coming to his room, the first thing 
he says is that he wants Raskolnikov to assist him in’a matter 
concerning his sister. Raskolnikov, therefore, at the very outset 
of their relationship is convinced that Svidrigailov is a villain; 
and when Svidrigailov then goes on to speak of his desire to give 


4 Wasiolek, op. cit., p. 135. 
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Dounia 10,000 roubles, Raskolnikov is all the more convinced. But, 
of course, in taking this line towards Svidrigailov Raskolnikov is 
unconsciously seeking further justification for the crime he has 
committed. If he has murdered for the welfare of his mother and 
sister, then certainly it is his absolute duty to guard them from 
this crafty flatterer. Also, what with Svidrigailov’s evil designs 
on his sister in the foreground, Raskolnikov readily assumes that 
Svidrigailov is a man whose every step is taken in pursuit of 
sensual gratifications. Raskolnikov may perceive that both of them 
are transgressors, but that is no more of a bond than the fact that 
they are both males. For between them there is this important 
difference: his transgression, unlike the many of Svidrigailov, 
did not have as its end mere pleasure. 

Raskolnikov’s plight demands that he regard Svidrigailov as a 
complete blackguard. As a result of his crime, Raskolnikov’s per- 
ception becomes a captive of his need to lessen his feeling of guilt. 
Thus, Raskolnikov does not for a single moment consider that 
Svidrigailov might be sincere in his desire to present 10,000 
roubles to Dounia so that she will not have to marry Luzhin. 
Raskolnikov is not moved in the least by the fact that Svidrigailov 
volunteers the information that Marfa Petrovna has left 3,000 
roubles to Dounia, a fact which Svidrigailoy might very well 
have concealed to his own advantage. Raskolnikov never acknowl- 
edges Svidrigailov’s benevolence in paying for Katerina Ivanovna’s 
funeral and in providing her children with an endowment, in 
addition to arranging to place them in a good orphanage. These 
generous actions have no effect upon Raskolnikov; he never re- 
gards Svidrigailov otherwise than as the most depraved person 
he has ever known. It is impossible for Raskolnikov to identify 
himself with this sensualist who cheerfully admits that his trans- 
gressions have been motivated by pure selfishness. Thus, Raskol- 
nikov’s blindness to the complexities, to the entanglements within 
Svidrigailov prevents him from gaining any insight into his own 
situation as a transgressor. 

Paradoxically enough, the transgressor who has the greatest 
influence on Raskolnikov is Luzhin (Sonia’s influence is in the 
end, of course, the most weighty; but it is part of the thesis of 
this paper that her influence on Raskolnikov’s decision to confess 
is minimal). Raskolnikov is able to learn something about himself 
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from Luzhin because like himself Luzhin claims that his seemingly 
reprehensible actions will have the effect of improving society. 
The idea of Raskolnikov’s seeing an image of himself in the 
rationalizing Luzhin was first suggested by Maurice Beebe in 
his “The Three Motives of Raskolnikov.” In his essay, however, 
Beebe also suggests another similarity between Raskolnikov and 
Luzhin. It will be recalled that before he became caught up in his 
plan for the murder, Raskolnikov had intended to marry his land- 
lady’s crippled daughter. Raskolnikov wanted to marry this 
penniless, dependent girl, Beebe says, for the same reason that 
Luzhin wants to marry Dounia—‘“to make her slavishly grateful 
all her life for his heroic condescension.” Although a marriage 
founded on such a puerile notion would seem certain to bring great 
unhappiness, Raskolnikov, according to Beebe, is not able to fore- 
see this because his most dominant need is to experience suffering. 
To Beebe, therefore, Raskolnikov’s confession is quite inevitable, 
for what could hold more possibilities for suffering than incarcer- 
ation in a Siberian prison camp? 

Yet, even though a character’s own thoughts and words are not 
the best evidence with which to refute statements about his un- 
conscious (Freudians, of course, would say that the truth about 
a personality is usually the opposite of what a person himself 
contends), surely Raskolnikov is not such a creature of conven- 
tional morality and so fearful of the disapproval of society as to 
have a consciousness that is interminably at war with his uncon- 
scious. In fact, it would seem to be Raskolnikov’s characteristic 
bent to try to unearth and consider every fragmentary idea and 
feeling that he suspects of exerting an influence upon him. Surely 
such a remark as “As though I had not suffered till now!” uttered 
by Raskolnikov when Sonia places one of her crosses around his 
neck cannot be dismissed simply as just so much rationalization. 
Furthermore, does it seem likely that beneath the relief which 
Raskolnikov feels upon carrying out Sonia’s instructions and 
humbling himself in the Hay Market there is really longing for 
further suffering? Are we to overlook the statement that “the 
hopeless misery and anxiety of all that time, especially of the last 
hours, had weighed so heavily upon him that he positively clutched 
at the chance of this new unmixed, complete sensation”? Finally, 
when Dostoyevsky writes in Chapter Two of the Epilogue that 
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“now in prison, in freedom, he thought over and criticized all his 
actions again and by no means found them so blundering and so 
grotesque as they had seemed at the fatal time,” does he not mean 
by in freedom, in peace, without suffering? 

Raskolnikov is not plunged into great anguish by his imprison- 
ment; and, therefore, it is not suffering undergone in prison that 
is the cause of his regeneration. 


V 
Raskolnikov’s conversion does not take place until approximately 
a year after the confession. As he had acquiesced to Sonia in re- 
gard to the rituals to be performed preliminary to surrendering, 
so also did he offer himself to the authorities upon informing them 
that he is the murderer they are seeking. Raskolnikov had not 
been able to bear the life of a criminal at large, but having sur- 
rendered he knows no feeling of repentance. In Siberia he believes 
his punishment to be senseless, and he can only vaguely under- 
stand the necessity of submitting himself to it. Thus, while his 
imprisonment strikes him as purposeless, he nevertheless has no 
real longing for freedom; and he simply vegetates for the better 
part of a year. Although their contacts are few, Sonia readily 
perceives this condition; and in her letters back to Dounia and 
Razumihin she reports that nothing seems to affect him, that he has 
shut himself off from everyone and lives with “downcast eye.” 
Even during this time, however, Raskolnikov still conceives of 
himself as an extraordinary man, acknowledging only that he has 
been kept from demonstrating his extraordinariness by some stupid 
“decree of blind fate,” by “a simple blunder which might happen 
to any one.” Raskolnikov has not proven himself to be an extra- 
ordinary man, but he feels he has missed by so little that it will 
not be possible for him ever again to immerse himself in the 
world of ordinary men. As a result there developed a “terrible 
impossible gulf . . ..between him and all the rest. They seemed to 
be a different species, and he looked at them and they at him with 
distrust and hostility.” In his attitude and situation Raskolnikov 
had reached a point of great resemblance to the very person he has 
killed ; he has become every bit as disdainful of mankind as was 
Alyona Ivanovna. Alyona Ivanovna felt no responsibility towards 
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anyone and was totally devoid of compassion, showing only scorn 
and contempt towards the young students and officers who came 
to pawn their valuables. Of Lizaveta she made a slave, who “went 
in fear and trembling of her sister who made her work day and 
night, and even beat her.” Never was she moved by Lizaveta’s 
gentleness ; but rather she took every advantage of her humbleness 
and willingness to oblige. At the beginning of his term in Siberia, 
Raskolnikov’s treatment of Sonia is of a kind with Alyona Ivan- 
ovna’s of Lizaveta. For his only responses to Sonia’s completely 
selfless devotion to him are irritableness and scorn. 

When Raskolnikov participates in a prison church service and 
is fallen upon by the other members of his workgang, he is at a 
loss to know what it is that has provoked them against him. He 
does not realize that he has riled the other prisoners in much the 
same way that Alyona Ivanovna’s contempt for life and mankind 
made him unable to tolerate her. What must have been Raskol- 
nikov’s feelings after an encounter with the pawnbroker seem to 
be echoed in the furious shouts of the prisoners at him—‘“You’re 
an infidel! You don’t believe in God. . . . You ought to be killed.” 
Then, just days after his fellow prisoners’ attempt on his life, 
Raskolnikov falls ill and is hospitalized. Now, as Dostoyevsky 
states in the first lines of Chapter Two of the Epilogue, Raskol- 
nikov’s illness was not of a physical nature. “It was not the horrors 
of prison life, not the hard labour, the bad food, the shaven head, 
or the patched clothes that crushed him. What did he care for all 
those trials and hardships!” Raskolnikov’s illness is caused by 
certain dislocations taking place in his mind; and in the light of 
the crucial events which precede and follow it, the illness can be 
seen as a transitional stage in the transformation that eventually 
results in Raskolnikov’s reunion with all of humanity. 

Although the change in Raskolnikov occurs rather suddenly, 
several events are enumerated which would certainly provide the 
impetus necessary for such a transformation. Of greatest impor- 
tance, perhaps, is the attempt to kill him, for this makes Raskol- 
nikov aware of not only how indefensible his situation is but how 
much the other prisoners are like himself in being provoked to 
violence by an attitude contemptuous of life. But even before the 
attack, Raskolnikov had been forced to reflect upon the love of 
life which he observes in the other prisoners. As a result, regard- 
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less of the sources of the zest and vitality of the others, Raskol- 
nikov must inevitably be brought to a greater awareness of what 
life, even under the worst of conditions, has to offer him as well 
as them. Another observation that helps Raskolnikov to see the 
folly of his position is the behavior of the prisoners from the 
upper classes who “simply looked down on all the rest as ignorant 
churls.” Raskolnikov saw, however, “that these ignorant men were 
in many respects far wiser” than those who scorned them. Such 
an observation necessarily had to undermine his own position, for 
he himself also believed there was nothing to be gained from going 
among them. But once he granted that there were brains and hearts 
among those common criminals that surpassed those of many of 
the aristocrats and political prisoners, could Raskolnikov with any 
conviction still believe that there is a dividing line between extra- 
ordinary men and ordinary men, could he any longer avoid ac- 
knowledging to himself that in all men there is both the extra- 
ordinary and the ordinary? Such observations took Raskolnikov 
by surprise; but once they became a part of him, reassociation 
with mankind could not be long forestalled. 


It is the assimilation into the fabric of his mind of these in- 
sights that causes Raskolnikov’s delirium, just as within twenty- 
four hours after he killed Alyona Ivanovna the assimilation of 
the fact that he is a murderer also caused him to sink into delirium. 
It is during his second illness that Raskolnikov dreams of the 
plague brought on by the microbes endowed with intelligence and 
will. This is a shattering dream for him. For it reveals the great 
flaw in his rationale for the murder; that is, that the “scientific 
conclusions” and “moral convictions” he has arrived at are no 
more infallible than the conclusions and convictions anyone else 
might arrive at, and that in order to prevent mass murder and the 
destruction of the race it is obligatory that everyone respect the 
need to maintain a truce. 


By the time Raskolnikov comes out of the delirium all of his 
defenses have collapsed. Thus, while still in the hospital, when he 
notices Sonia standing in the yard beneath his ward, he is able, as 
he had never been able before, to realize with all of his soul what 
a really sublime person Sonia is. Shortly afterwards Sonia herself 
falls ill, and Raskolnikov for the first time is truly concerned 
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about her. But she gets well quickly ; and thus, the stage is set for 
their fateful meeting on the bank of the river. 

Dostoyevsky’s description of this scene is laden with meaning, 
and nowhere is this passage analyzed with greater thoroughness or 
insight than in Gibian’s essay, “Traditional Symbolism in Crime 
and Punishment.” Gibian has attached particular significance to 
the functioning in this novel of the traditional symbols of sun- 
shine, vegetation, and water. He points out, first of all, that the 
setting of the scene of the culmination of Raskolnikov’s return to 
mankind on a day of abundant sunshine on the edge of a forest 
overlooking a broad Siberian river symbolizes the birth in Raskol- 
nikov of the same hope that he had wondered at in the other 
prisoners; for earlier, struck by their remarkable will to live, 
Raskolnikov had thought, “Could they care so much for a ray of 
sunshine, for the primeval forest, the cold spring hidden away in 
some unseen spot ...?” Then, as if Raskolnikov’s rebirth had not 
already been fully represented in the convergence of these symbols 
of hope in the lives of both Raskolnikov and the other prisoners, 
Gibian explains the meaning of the troop of nomads Raskolnikov 
descries on the opposite shore of the river. “There was freedom,” 
Raskolnikov thinks, “there other men were living, utterly unlike 
those here; there time itself seemed to stand still, as though the 
age of Abraham and his flocks had not passed.” Here the last 
imprint of Raskolnikov’s theory is being washed away by the tide. 
The freedom of the nomads is not only physical freedom but 
freedom from thought and theory; the nomads signify life lived 
as opposed to the ratiocinative life. And when the thought of 
Abraham enters Raskolnikov’s consciousness, he is united not 
only with the nomads across the river but with all the nomads of 
the past as well. It is at this point that Sonia comes up beside 
him, and Raskolnikov weeps at her feet. 


According to Gibian, Raskolnikov’s outpouring of love for 
Sonia symbolizes what perhaps is Dostoyevsky’s major theme. 
However, in order to appreciate the full significance of this newly 
awakened love, it is necessary to be aware of the meaning of 
“Sophia,” the name of which “Sonia” is the diminutive. 


It has been variously defined as “cosmic love” or love 
for “the divine ground of the created world”; through 
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contemplation of Sophia one can merge all that is visible, 
admire its beauty, and penetrate to its essence. Vivid 
response to all that lives is a joining with the creator in 
creating and preserving the world; Sophia is a blissful 
meeting of god and nature, the creator and creature. In 
Orthodox thought Sophia has come close to being re- 
garded as something similar to the fourth divine person. 
Love for Sophia is a generalized ecstatic love for all 
creation. . . .™* 


That Dostoyevsky did intend Raskolnikov’s love for Sonia to 
signify a love for all creation, or at the very least all mankind, is 
made evident in the new relationship of Raskolnikov to the human- 
ity around him, the common criminals who earlier had tried to 
kill him. 


He had even fancied that day that all the convicts who 
had been his enemies looked at him differently; he had 
even entered into talk with them and they answered him 
in a friendly way. He remembered that now, and thought 
it was bound to be so. Wasn’t everything now bound to 
be changed ?"* 


On the broadest level, then, Crime and Punishment is concerned 
with the triumph of universal love over pride, reason, and cynicism. 
The Raskolnikov who at the outset could only respond to an Alyona 
Ivanovna with loathing at the end is possessed of a compassion 
that would even extend to her. Raskolnikov has risen to a level 
of wisdom equal to that of Porfiry, Svidrigailov, and Razumihin, 
all of whom have an awareness of the complexities of human 
motivation which Raskolnikov does not gain until his imprison- 
ment. Each of these three is very much aware of the limitations 
of a rationalistic approach to life and its problems. Porfiry, for in- 
stance, reveals his awareness through his repeated assertions that 
“everything cuts both ways.” Svidrigailov is endeavoring to ex- 
plain to the bewildered Dounia how it is possible that such a good 
fellow as her brother could commit murder is able to say, “There 
are thousands and millions of combinations and possibilities... . / A 
thief steals and knows he is a scoundrel, but I’ve heard of a 
gentleman who broke open the mail. Who knows, very likely he 


8 Gibian, op. cit., p. 994. ? 
“Crime and Punishment, op. cit., p. 531. 
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thought he was doing a gentlemanly thing!’"* Razumihin’s aware- 
ness is most evident in his condemnation of the socialist dogma 
that all social ills are due to the influence of environment. Such 
a view exasperates Razumihin, for as he says, “Human nature is 
not taken into account, it is excluded, it’s not supposed to exist. . . . 
You can’t skip over nature by logic. Logic presupposes three pos- 
sibilities, but there are millions!’* It is sometimes assumed by 
critics (Blackmur, for example) that Razumihin is simply an 
“innocent blockhead,” as Raskolnikov refers to him. Razumihin, 
however, represents in this novel Dostoyevsky’s ideal type. He 
not only has sufficient wisdom, like Porfiry and Svidrigailov, not 
to be duped by rationalism, but beyond this he also has a capacity 
for love and compassion equal to Sonia’s. Razumihin’s way of 
life represents the best possible way to confront the world. He 
strives for success, but he will never take himself so seriously as 
to lose his humility, his honor, or his sense of humor. When 
Raskolnikov leaves prison, he will be a man in Razumihin’s mold. 

Raskolnikov’s growth does not begin with his decision to con- 
fess. It can only begin when Raskolnikov has the opportunity to 
see himself in relation to hundreds of men who are supposed to be 
the worst of humanity but who are far quicker to recognize 
Sonia’s special beauty than Raskolnikov himself. The Epilogue 
need not be apologized for. It not only is essential for the develop- 
ment of the full meaning of the novel but in itself is highly poetic. 
Without the Epilogue Crime and Punishment would be a much 
lesser novel. 


* Tbid., p. 475. 
* Tbid., p. 251-252. 











